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RECENT ADOPTION 
By the Board of Education of the city of 
Brooklyn, of the following text-books: 
VENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 
MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 
MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN. 


Adopted also by the Board of Education of New York City, 


Jersey City, etc., etc., and widely used in public and private}! 


schools, Normal Schools, and Academies in every state of the 
union, and warmly endorsed by many of the ablest educators of 
the land. 


For Descriptive Catalogue, Prices, ete., address, 


University Publishing Co., 
66 and 68 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 
JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS. bins Near, and What it Brought, 


School Edition of Ten Boys who Lived oa is is a home story of much pathos and power, 
the Road from Long Ago to Now. 2 illustra- | #ealthy in tone, vigorous in styje, and a charming 

tions. Cloth. 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents. | Piece of literary work, and just the book to place 

The poet JoHN G. WHITTIER says of 1t :— | in the hands of Girls. 

“T have been reading the new book by Jane | Stories of the Civil War. By ALBERT F. BLAis- 


Price, 


Andrewe, *Ten Boys who Lived on the Road DELL, A.M. Illustrated. Uniform with Lee & 
from Long A to Now,’ which you have just Sbepard’s “Stories of American History,” 
published, a cannot forbear saying that in all “Noble Deeds of our Forefathers,” “ Boston 
my acquaintance with juvenile hterature | know Tea Party,” ete. School Edition. 3% cents net. 


of nothing in many respects equal to this remark- By mail, 3 cents. 

abie book, which contains in its small compass | e author has taken great pains to make this 
the concentrated knowledge of vast libraries. It |a popular book. It embraces the period of the 
is the admirably told story of past centuries of | Civil War, as “Stories of Amenmcan History" 
the world’s progress, and the amount of study and | covers the Revolution plan. The best literature 
labor required in its preparation seems almost ap- | on the subject has been drawn upon, and a care 
palling to contemplate. One is struck with the | ful adaptation made for school purposes. 
peculiar excellence of its style,—clear, easy, grace- | Heroes and Martyrs of Invention. By GEORGE 
ful, and picturesque,—which a child cannot failto | waxepgace TOWLE, author of “ Heroes of His 


comprehend, and in which ‘children of a larger oe oe : ‘ > * 
growth’ will find an irresistible charm. That it + Ll — Rag od pg Kg 
will prove a favorite with old and young, [ have| Nation ina Nutshell,” ete. Illustrated. $1.00. 


no doubt. It eng my = me that — = be 
more enjoyable to the buy of our period than the | of »nventors with verty and disappointment : 
story of how the boys of all ages lived and acted.” | nothing more inspiring than their triumph over 
The Seven Little Sisters who Live on the | obstacles. Mr. Towle has compiled in one smal! 
Round Ball that Floats in the Air. School | volume a vast amount of information. 
Edition, 50 cents, net. By maul, 55 cents. 
The Seven Little Sisters Prove their Sister- AIDS T0 TEACHERS. 
—_ School Baition, 69 conte, act. By mail, Methods and Aids in Geography. By (Has. 
The Seven Little Sisters and the sequel! are typi- F. Kino, A.M., Head master of the Dearborn 
eal of seven races: and the author's idea 1s to School, Boston, Cloth, Illustrated. $1.60 net. 
ortray how these “little women" live in diverse | By mail, $1.76. 
parts of the world, how the products of one |Compayre's Elements of Psychology. By 
country are brought to another, their manners, GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by WiLitam 
customs, etc. The stories are charmingly told. H. Payne, Ph. D., LL.D., Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, and President of the Pea 
body Normal College. 12mo. Cloth. (In Press) 


Geographical Plays. Comprising United States, 
The Swedish System of Educational Gym- 


Asia, Africa, and South America, Australia and 

the Islands, the Commerce of the World. Cloth, 
nastics. By BARON N1ILs Posss, M.G., gradu 
ate of the Roy al Gymnastic Central Institute, 


$1.00; or in Paper Covers, Six Parts, 15 cents 
Stockholm, Sweden. Nearly 20 Llustrations. 


$2.00 net. By mail, $2.20. 

Warman on the Voice. How to Train it-—How 
to Care for it. By E. B. WagMan, A.M., for 
Ministers, Lecturers, Readers, Actors, Teach- 
ers, etc. With illustrations, 4to. $2.00. 


Nothing can be more pathetic than the struggles 


each. 

The Stories Mother Nature Told Her Chil- 
dren. Ljlustrated. School Edition, # cents 
net; by mail, 55 cents. 

The aim of this book is to give children an in 
sight into the beauties and mysterious processes of 
nature in the form of stories. 

Catalogues of Fiction, Travels, Novels, Juveniles, Standard and Schoo! Text-books, Books for 

Students and Teachers, Elocutionary Works, Supplementary Readings; Lilustrated Holiday Cata- 

ues, Kellogg, Optic, Sophie May, Trowbridge, and other catalogues of popular authors, sent free 
of expense, Specimen copies sent upon receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, to Milk Street, BOSTON. 











For School Use. 


FIRST SERIES, 


“The Young Folk’s Libr: 
16 Pages, 8 beautiful Songs, Now Ready, Price, 10 cts., $8.00 per 100, 


of Temperance Song.” JOHN W. TUFTS, Musical Editor. 


Temperance Son S A single copy will be mailed to any teacher, on receipt of 10 cents. 
® SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





THE CITY OF BROOKLYN 


Has recently adopted the following list of our publications. This is the beginning of a movement among the principal cities to place the standard works on teaching, in the 


hands of every teacher, or in the school library. 


Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 
Breguicgraphy of Froebel. 
Brownin s Educational Theories. 
Ca kins ar and Voice Training. 
Currie s Early Education. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Fitch's Lectures on Teaching. 
Hughes Mistakes in Teaching. 
Securing Attention. 


Johnson's Education by 


Love 


Kellogg’s School Management. 

s Industrial Education. 
Parker's Talks on Teaching. 
Patridge’s ‘‘ Quincy Methods.” 
Payne’s Lectures on Education. 
Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood. 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 


*,* Illustrated descriptive catalogue of these standard books, with teachers’ prices, sent free to any teacher. 


Shaw’and Donnell’s School Devices. 
Seeley’s Grube Method of Arithmetic 
Southwick’'s Quiz-Book on Teaching. 
Tate’s Philosophy of Teaching. 
Welch's Talks on Psychology. 

- Teachers’ Psychology. 
Woodhull's Easy Experiments in Science. 
Augsburg’s Easy Things to Draw. 


Address 


Doing. 


E. L. KELLOCGC & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICACO. 
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| DIXON'S azemcax PENCILS}: 


Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 





American Industry, 
* American Materials, 


FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE 





—THE PRODUCT OF— 
American Capital, 
American Brains, 


a4 If your stationer does not keep them, mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. * 
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American Labor, 
American Machinery + 
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QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax ~ Chemical Apparatus, 


FOR SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES. 


Send for List 
of Catalogues. 











ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 






kind 
boards 


ess Erasers 
and Crayons, 


Just Published. Goff’s Historical Map of U.8 
Plain, incisive andcompiete. Send for circular 


Andrews M’f’g Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 19 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps 








= to 36 For use 
Candie with Batteries 
Power, or Dynamos, 
3 to 40 VOLTS. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows prices of, and experiments with 
Edison Lamps and gives directions 


HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP BATTERY 


to operate them. Any intelligent Boy can 
make and use these Batteries. 


EDISON LAMP CO., Harrison, N. J. 
MENEELY & UOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y,, RELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chime: 
and Peals, For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
aan ere tin BELLS 


y/Mes & PEALS 


LUGKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Séhools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 





















WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 
$715.- = 19. $251 .™" made working fo: us. 
Persons © can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitabl empioret oe. A few 
yacenties in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& ©O., 1008 Main S8t., Richmond Ve 





00 A MONTH can be 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





mes. 


hl 





MIMHOGRAPTEt 
Patented by Tuos. A. Epison. 

Makes 3,000 copies of one original writing, Draw- 

ing, Music, etc. 1,400 copies of one original 

Typewriter Letter. Recommended by over 40,000 

users. Send for circular and sample of work. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 - 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 32 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 





with us. 


assure prompt satisfaction. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 


A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 





egistration blanks. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Send for our new 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. 
LEADING BUSINESS PENS. 


f 87 MILLER BROS 
/ FALCON PEN 


No. 87 
Falcon 
Anp Nos. 75,,.117,.1, ACME. 
LEADING STUB PENS, 
No, 4 = § FAR BROS 
Carbon Stub © CARBON PEN 
AND Nos. 119, 102, Grant Pen, 

LEADING LEDGER PENS: 


No. 99 


Markham 
Anp Nos. 101, 505, 030. 
LEADING SCHOOL PENS. 
No, 28 


University 
AND Nos. 338, 444, 16. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Pens. Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. 


“MILLER BROS.” SPesws" 









The Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


EKSLABLISHED HALF A CENTURY, 


* 










~ FIRE BURGLAR 


HAVE 


No IN 
nar WILL WELL REPAY AY’ 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Pointe TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


MPATEN MPRVEMENTg 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 








ESTABLISHED 1849. 





‘BOYNTON’ 
HOT 


| Water 
Heater. 4 


7 FoR WARMING HOUSES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


hese Heaters have béen pronounced by scientific experts to be the most 
effective, economical, and of the best mechanical coustruc- 
tion of any on the market. 
Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated BOYNTON FURNACES, RANGES, ETC. 


INCORPORATED 1884, 








207 & 209 Water St., New York. 





THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO,., 


47 & 49 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


sena for Pamphlet “ Recent Advances in the Heating of Schools.” 





ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STAT‘ONERS. 


THE ESTERBRCOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 


New York 
Importers and Manufacturers oj 


Chemical and 
Physical Apparatus, 


Chemicals, Minerals, etc. 


SPECIALTIES :— Acids, Ger- 
man and Bohemian Glassware, Balances, 
Weights, Burners, Collections of Minerals, 
Crystals, Metals, etc. 





fred Braie 
Horsford s Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and _ imparts 
thereto new life and energy, 
Dr. F. W. LyTLe, Lebanon, IIl., says: 
‘*T have personally used it with marked 


advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.”’ 


Dr. O. C. Strout, Syracuse, N. Y., says 

‘«T gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate 
relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word 
‘*‘Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 





All others are spurious. Never sold 


in bulk, 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
“W.. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 





Sunburn, 
Chafing, 
Ivy Poisoning, 


Bites and Stings, 


Prickly Heat, 


And Irritations of the Skin common 
in Summer are speedily 
relieved by 


Packers Tar Soa) 


“ The Best for Baby’s Bath.” 
A Luxury for Shampooing. 
A Delightful Balsamic Cleanser. 
25 Cents. All Driigyrsts, or 


Co. 100 Faiton St. N 3 





THE PACKER MFc. 
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THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 
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A FTER all that has been said and done, the year 

2000 will find a good many teachers without 
an educational journal; and it will be the “old- 
timers,” if such an irreverent term be allowed. 
The “‘new-comers” see the importance of knowing 
the new ideas, and subscribe with but little persua- 
sion. It is the old schoolmaster that lives in the 
backwoods that beats the record for not taking an 
educational paper. One of these remarked to an 
agent, “ I’ve taught school for thirty-two years and 
never took one, and don’t think I shall.” Next to 
these come the principals and teachers in city 
schools, where there is the course of study followed 
as the iron track is followed by the locomotive. 
The principal is at the top, and why should he seek 
to know more? The assistants go up as those above 
die, resign, or get married. Their progress does not 
depend on what they know about teaching. 

The thoughtful teacher sees that the teaching 
field is an enormous one, and that he can learn 
something about it from the experience of others. 
He sees that Dr. Arnold knew what he was talking 
about when he said that a student, lke any one 
else, prefers to drink from a running spring rather 
than a stagnant pool. The teacher who reads and 
studies about education makes his mind a living 
spring. 





ie is understood that President Merrill E. Gates, 
_ of Rutgers college, New York, will accept the 
invitation tendered him to become the president of 





Amherst college, Mass. He has also been cme 


invited to take the presidency of Oberlin college, 
Ohio. 

There is surely food for reflection here. It cer- 
tainly seems that there is a scarcity of men compe- 
tent to take charge of colleges. And what is true 
of colleges is true of high schools, academies, and 
even district schools. No doubt there were plenty 
of men who felt competent themselves to manage 
Oberlin and Ambherst, but the trustees of these 
institutions felt differently. 

The watchword of THE JourNAL has been “‘ better 
teachers ;” and now we have an exemplification of 
the demand that was prophesied would arise. 
There is a demand for ‘‘better teachers” all over 
this country. That there is not an increase in sala- 
ries to warrant the demand has nothing to do with 
the matter. It is not probable that Amherst will 
pay Mr. Gates a larger salary. It simply says, ‘* We 
want the ablest college president we know, and we 
deem you to be the man.” 

It seems to be in the air, ‘‘ Better men, give us 
better men.” There are churches vacant, the peo- 
ple preferring to have no preaching rather than 
have poor preaching. It is plain that this demand 
for ‘‘ better men” will be met. The fittest will be 
selected, and the rest will strive to fit; themselves 
better. 

A very pathetic letter just read says, ‘‘ What 
shall Ido? Iam well on in years, but I must im- 
prove myself in teaching. I feel the demand for 
teaching the new ideas better, and I must do some- 
thing during the coming year. Where shall I go? 
Is —— normal school the best?” 

This probably expresses the feeling that pervades 
many minds. There is no mention here, you see, of 
a determination to get more money. It is simply 
an expression of a determination to be worth more. 
There isa vast number who are asking for more 
pay than they get, without having done a thing to 
make them worth more. 

Here is much food for thought. The scholastic 
year will end this month. Beginning with Septem- 
ber, the suggestion to ‘“‘become better teachers” will 
be reiterated in these pages. It is a maxim that 
will have momentous importance to many an 
earnest teacher. 





‘THE reader of the proceedings at St. Paul, as they 

appear in our columns, cannot but come to the 
conclusion that American teachers are full of energy 
and full of faith in their profession. It will be 
worth while to look over the subjects that were 
taken hold of, and discussed more or less _ thor- 
oughly. It has been supposed by many that psy- 
chology had been suddenly seized upon by a few, 
only to be as quickly dropped. The study of it has 
been called a ‘‘craze,” yet one of the best discus- 
sions seems to have been on this dry subject. 

Examinations have been decried and defended; 
they were placed before the teachers by a clear 
thinker, and their value discussed in a temperate 
and reasonable manner. 

Education in art has been receiving a very great 
deal of attention lately ; in fact, it is one of the pil- 
lars of the new education. It is claimed by some 
that it has no value in character building. One of 
the speakers aroused no small interest by declaring 
that it was a potent influence in developing the 
moral side of our nature. A large number of 
teachers will go home far more disposed to study 
drawing than ever before. 

Compulsory education has never been popular in 
America. The state superintendent of Wisconsin 
is strongly in favor of it; the state superintendent 
of Texas as firmly opposed. Both men look at it 
from the standpoint of experience and careful esti- 
mate of American habits and feelings. Probably 
the teachers present were much in doubt before 





they came to the meeting. They will depart in 
doubt. It cannot be said that it is likely to be 
adopted by the people; it will be discussed for many 
years yet. 

The subject or the method, which is more import- 
ant! Is the ‘“‘how” or the “‘ what” to be principal? 
It is an old theme, yet it was discussed as though 
entirely new. As often as tbe association meets 
there will be those who declaim against shallow 
teachers, and also those who despise the heavy 
scholar who knows nothing of method, and cares 
less for it. 

These subjects were before the main meeting. 
there were besides some fifty;papers read in the nine 
section meetings, followed by discussions; so that 
there was considerable attempted by this associa- 
tion—more than before, we think. 

The object is not to criticise any one of these per 
formances. There was an earnest attempt to doa 
good thing. Very many able men and women 
were summoned from all parts of the country to 
give of their best. They have uttered their thoughts ; 
whether these utterances will effect much change 
in methods, is a question. Whether other men and 
women could have been found who would have shot 
nearer the mark and reflected the thought of the 
day more clearly, is a question. It is not an easy 
thing to know who are the best educational think- 
ers of this country. Such occasions bring them out. 
In the course of time we shall know whom to fol- 
low. The best outcome of such a meeting will be 
the education of a corps of educational leaders. 





‘THE absence of Southern educators was very 
noticeable at St. Paul this year. The election 
of Mr. Garrett will not overcome the want of inter- 
est in the association that is felt at the South. 
With the exception of a few cities, the methods at 
the South are many years behind those at the 
North; this is necessarily so. They are like a new 
country that lacks in material prosperity; they 
have little money to spend on schools, and little 
time to think of them, and then, besides, the subject 
of public free schools is a new subject at the South. 
If they come to such a meeting, they find them- 
selves with teachers who have studied the public 
school problem for balf a century, who‘are from 
cities where the money is expended with a lavish 
hand, who discuss subjects with a power and from 
standpoints that are unknown to our Southern 
brethren. If it was a subject which demanded elo 
quence they would be at home, but it demands hard 
study and hard logic, and they know it and feel it. 
But the time is fast coming when the material 
prosperity of the South will bring an era of educa 
tional prosperity. The Southern teachers will have 
mastered all the pedagogical knowledge possessed 
by the teachers at the North; then they will want 
to meet with us. We can wait for that time. 





-*- 


66 [{OME ARTS” is the title of a movement 

among not only teachers, but many culti- 
vated people in England. The object is to interest 
and educate children and parents in cooking, tem 
perance, home amusements, drawing, decoration, 
music, harmony of colors, health, sanitation, nurs 
ing, etc. These are things that help on civilization 
comfort, happiness, and make life worth living. 
Some of the newspapers, like the Jimes, favor it. 
Such a movement headed by so powerful a paper, 
will react on the public school curriculum. and 
modify it. By and by the sleepy pedagogues will 
wake up and look around them. Supt. Balliet 
humorously tells of a guideboard that was put up 
marked, “ One mile to Philadelphia.” Though now 
surrounded with fine city structures, it still points 
down the street, and mumbles the same words it did 
fifty years ago. 
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National Council of Education. 


The National Council of Education began its four days’ 
session in the chamber of commerce rooms, St. Paul, 
Minn., at 9 o’clock Friday morning, July 4. President 
Selim H. Peabody, of Champaign, Ill., in the chair, and 
State Superintendent Kiehle, of Minnesota, acting as 
secretary. The session opened with prayer by Prof. J. 
L. Pickard, of Iowa, and Chairman Merrill, of the St. 
Paul executive committee, extended a hearty welcome 
to the members of the council. President Peabody 
addressing the council said ‘he had recently been in 
Europe and he believed that he came back a more 
earnest, a more intense American. The young people 
of this country did not appreciate the privileges that 
were theirs because they were born and trained in this 


land. 
SUPERINTENDENCE IN CITIES. 


Dr. E. E. White presented the report on school super- 
intendence in cities : 


* A careful study of the development of institutions discloses 
the presence of two apparently diverse processes—a combination 
and unification for general purposes, and a division or differentia- 
tion for special ends. These two processes are evident in the de- 
velopment of all the institutions and enterprises of modern civili- 
zation. Herbert Spencer confidently affirms that the second of 
these processes, which he characternzes as ‘a differentiation of 
structure and a specialization of function,’ isthe law of all growth 
and progress. 

“In its primitive condition education was an individual or 
family affair, but in the increase of popuJation and the progress of 
society the principle of combination appears, and the result was 
the school—the one-teacher school, the representative of the fam- 
ily, and modeled after it. 

“The next step in this development, or evolution (if the term 
be preferred), was the organization of schools for different classes 
of pupils, as the college for more advanced pupils; the academy 
as a preparatory or fitting school, and numerous local elemen- 
tary schools, with one teacher, all private and independent. At 
last came in the principle of integration and unification, and the 
state assumed the function of public education, and the state 
school was the grand and beneficent result. 

* At the first the administration of public schools in cities was 
entrusted to boards of education, and under the authority and 
limitations of state law, these boards were invested with all 
needed functions, legislative, executive, and judicial. 

** How far has school administration in our cities departed from 
this primitive organization—an organization in which, as Supt. 
Maxwell! of Brooklyn strongly puts it, ‘the board of education 
serves several purposes and performs none of them well’? In 
Dr. Hinsdale’s very able paper read before this council in 1888 
(and assigned for further discussion at this meeting), it is said 
that ‘schoo) administration in cities is still organized essentially 
as it was when the cities were villages.’ So far as legal organiza- 
tion is concerned this statement is true with very few exceptions, 
and this primitive organization has been continued notwithstand- 

pg its known falure to give cities an effective school administra_ 
tion. It is confidently asserted that there is not a progressive and 
advanced system of city schools in the country which has been 
immediately administered by a board of education. 

“It may be true that the great majority of school-boards have 
not a very lively appreciation of their incompetency in these 
directions, but the encouraging fact is that an increasing number 
of boards are committing these supervisory and executive duties 
to superintendents and principals, and this delegation of adminis- 
trative duties is now authorized in several states, and in at leas, 
ove instance is required by state law. The office of superinten- 
dent of schools pow rests in nearly all of our cities, and the super- 
intendent has generally the oversight, if not direction, of school 
instruction and discipline. 

* While the superintendent is nominally entrusted with the run 
ning of the schools, he 1s required to do this * under the direction- 
of the board,’ or what is more common in practice, under the 
direction, often the instruction,of its several committees. Instead 
of determining as an expert what 1s best to be done in his depart- 
ment and then doing it in the most efficient manner possible, he is 
required to submit his plans to those who may have neither the 
training nor the experience requisite to judge of their value, and 
this necessitates the neglect of administrative duties to inform 
and manage committees. As the list of non-approved recommen- 
dations increases, the professional zeal of the superintendent 
diminishes. It is not surprising that so many really capable 

superintendents settle down to the running of the school] machine 
as it is.”’ 


Dr. White here quoted from a paper read by Supt. 
Maxwell before the National Department of Superinten- 
dence in New York City last February, in relation to the 
manner in which superintendents’ efforts are sometimes 
nullified and then continued : 


“It certainly would not be difficult to select from the hundreds 
of cities in the country a somewhat imposing exhibit of these 
* specimens.’ 

“ It 1s the belief of your committee that the experience of the 
cities of the country now affords a sufficient basis for the wise 
application of Mr. Spencer's vital law of progress to school admin- 
istration ; that the time has fully come for the differentiation of 
the department of school supervision and its organization with 
well defined functions and powers, The more important cutics 
which have been increasingly committed to superintendents, 
directly or indirectly, are the direction and :smprovement of 
school instruction and discipline, and to this end the training and 
stimulating of principals and teachers, the arranging and perfec- 
tion of courses of study, the selection of text-books and teaching 
appliances, the promotion and classification of pupils, and last, 
but not least, the selection and assignment of teachers. 

“Take as an illustravion the several plans by which the super- 
inteudent may become primarily responsible for the selection and 


assignment of teachers—the most important duty connected 
with schoo) administration. 

“1. The superintendent may be required to select and name tO 
a standing committee of the board the persou whom he believes 
to be best qualified to fill a given position. 

“2. The superintendent may select teachers for specified posi- 
tions and submit their names directly to the board for its ap- 
proval. — 

“3. A more radical plan is the vesting of the selection and 
appointment of teachers wholly in the superintendent, the same 
not being subject to the formal approval of the board. 

It is to be observed that no one of these plans, the third possibly 
excepted, gives the superintendent the power to employ teachers- 
He enters into no contract, and he neither fixes nor pays salaries. 
His functions are initiative, not final and binding. It has been 
suggested that a better initiative function for the superintendent 
is the examining and licensing of all persons who may be appointed 
teachers. 

“ The licensing of teachers is one of those special functions of 
school administration which should be under the direction of the 
state department of public education. The qualificstion of all 
applicants for the teacher’s high office, should be determined by 
a board of experts, at least three in number, and acting directly 
as agents of the state.” 

A general discussion of the paper was then begun. It 
was opened by Aaron Gove, superintendent of the Den- 
ver, Colo., schools, who said the sentiments of the paper 
went toward despotism in the management of the 
schools. Continuance in office is an essential to good 
work on the part of the superintendent, but the people 
of this country would not stand tyranny for any length 
of time ; therefore he cannot have the power given him 
by this paper. 

Dr. White here said that there was nothing dictatory 
in the paper, and that he was not responsible for what 
the speakers might put in it, 

One of the members of the council said that 
the system of administration in many cities was old- 
fashioned and was suitable only when the city had been 
a village, when the question of buying a water pail or a 
tin cup was in the province of a board of education. 
Such things are wholly preposterous in a large city. 

Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of edu. 
cation, said : 

“ The higher an organism the more it specializes. In the schoo; 
question the superintendency is the link between the city and 
school organizations. How shall we perfect the link of superin- 
tendency? By making him more independent of the local board, 
or ina political line? I do not tnink that legislation in this man- 
ner will belp it any. The making of an educational politician is 
the proper way, using the word politician in a good way. The 
lifting of the superintendent above the school board is the most 
important proposition, and from this may come good or evil; 
good, if the system gives the school teacher a chance to become 
superintendent ; if he is elected by the people he must be two- 
thirds a politician. If he becomes a state officer the teacher doesn’t 
get a chance to become superintendent. As soon as the functions 
of an office are changed, the character of the holder is changed.” 

Dr. White here said there was nothing in the paper to 
put the superintendent above the school board. ’ 

Prof. Fitzpatrick, of Leavenworth, Kan., said that the 
superintendent had the nomination of teachers in most 
cities, and the committee on teachers’ appointments are 
told to report favorably on the names the superintendent 
may give for reappointment or election. 

F, Louis Soldan, of St. Louis held that wisdom and 
prudence give the superintendent a permanent position 
and the appointive power to a committee. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, claimed that 
the questions involved in the paper are carried out every 
day in many cities of the country. If the superinten- 
dent is under control of the state how can he be under 
that of the board? The let-alone system should be 
adopted. 

Miss Martin, of San Francisco, said the important 

thing to be looked after is not the appointment of teach- 
ers, but to see whether their work is satisfactory and 
they should be retained or not. 
Secretary Garrett,of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, asserted that state legislation had made nothing 
more than inspectors of the county and state superin- 
tendents. 

Dr. White in closing, said the boards of education 
when they first fixed courses of study were met with 
objections that they were riding over the people, but 
every one now looks upon this as a necessity. The 
perils pointed out were for the most part in the imagi- 
nation, The chair appointed the following committees : 

On nomination of members.—Mr, White, Ohio; Mr. 
Pickard, Iowa; Mr. Rounds, New Hampshire. 

On nomination of officers.—Mr. Allyn, Illinois ; Miss 
Conway, Tennessee ; Mr. Baker, Colorado. 

On auditing of accounts.—Mr. Hinsdale, Michigan ; 

Mr. Stevenson, Kansas ; Mr. James, Nebraska. 
EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

At the Friday afternoon session the report of the com- 

mittee on educational literature was presented by the 

chairman, Hon, W, E, Sheldon, of Boston, Mass, : 





—__. 

In considering the subject it was deemed best to make the fol. 

owing divisions! 

1, A definition of “educational literature,’ or what is properiy 
comprehended by that term. 

2. The value of educational literature to the student of educa: 
tion and to the professional teacher. 

8. The direct and indirect influence of educational literature, as 
defined, upon the American systems of education, which haye for 
their primary aim the training of good citizens in the republic. 

4. The mission of reading circles as a means Of dissemination of 
correct principles of education, and also as a means of creating 
public sentiment in favor of universal culture. 

In accordance with the above plan one of the aboye 
topics was assigned to an individual member of the com. 
mittee, and the results of the consideration secured by 
this action, were combined into a report. 

The definition of educational literature was made by 
W. H. Payne, LL.D. A cook book, a city directory, 
gazetteer, or a railway guide, is to be included in the 
literature of knowledge; while ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” “ The 
Excursion,” ‘“‘ Emerson’s Essays,” and ‘‘ Hard Times,” 
belong to the literature of power. In both cases there 
will be instances of mixed types which can be classified 
only with difficulty. An educational classic has this an- 
notation : First, it deals with principles rather than with 
facts; second, it is intensely pursuasive; third, it js 
epoch-making and reproductive. 

F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, treated of the value of 
educational literature to the teacher and student. He 
divided educational literature into the following three 
divisions : 

A course of professional reading would include typical works of 
each of the following classes : 

1. Educational observation—natural conditions of education; 
physiology, especially that of the nerve system; records of the 
education of individual children—empirical psychology. 

2. Educational speculation—ethics ; rational psychology ; theory 
of education, or pedagogics ; history of educational theories. 

3. Educational practice—school keeping, school laws, school 
hygiene ; instruction, course of study, methods of teaching, meth. 
ods of discipline, devices and apparatus; history of educationa) 
practice. : 


The value of educational literature to the student of 
education and te the professional teacher was discussed 
by William Sheldon, of Boston. He said : 


1. Every student of education and every professional teacher 
should possess a library of carefully chosen educutiona! books, 

2. The basis of such a library should be works of standard value, 
velating to psychology and pedagogy. 

3. A scientific knowledge of the mind, combined witb native 
instinct and tact, will enable the professional teacher to do the 
right thing at the right time, and make his work more effective 
than it could possibly be without this knowledge. 

4, The literature which gives to the student and teacher a 
knowledge of the science of education is of supreme value, be 
cause by the aid of this knowledge he becomes fully conscious of 
the application of means to an end. 

5. A knowledge of the science of education will guide and direct 
students and teachers to right methods of instruction. 

6. The need of our time is for more scientitic and philosophic 
teachers who are thoroughly and broadly trained in mental! sc: 
ence and are conversant with the literature of psychology and 
pedagogy. 

7. The student of education and the professional teacher, should 
include in his hbrary of educational literature, for reading and 
study, not only works on the science, philosophy, and history ot 
education, but they should be in possession of the best books relat 
ing to school economy, including school supervision, discipline 
and management, manuals of methods, etc. 

8. Books relating to moral education and the best means of 
building the individual character, and also works on the civic 
duties of good citizenship should be regarded as of the highest 
educational value. 

9. Every teacher's library should contain the best works of reter- 
ence, encyclopedias, dictionaries, and the latest and best school 
text-books, also standard works on literature, history, biography, 
and science. 

W. R. Garrett, of Nashville, Tenn., discussed the value 
of educational literature and its direct and indirect influ- 
ence upon American systems of education : 


“A foreigner would be struck with the similarity between the 
forty-two independent stute systems of education in the United 
States. He is led to inquire,‘ Whence comes this assimilating 
force?’ He would find the solution in the working of popular 
educational agencies. Prominent among these agencies is our 
educational literature. The creative functions of American liter- 
ature were touched on, and the rise and development of educa 
tional literature and current educational literature received atten. 
tion. He treated of the influence of educational literature, dealing 
first with its direct influence on education, and, secondly, with its 
indirect influence in molding public sentiment.” 


THE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. ‘ 


‘‘ The Teachers’ Reading Circle in Education ” was the 
subject of a paper by Mrs. D. Lathrop Williams, of Dela- 4 
ware, Ohio. Following is an abstract : ‘ 


First—It may be made the means of furnishing a course 0! read- 
ing and study, in educational as well as general literature, to 
such persons as are preparing to teach, who cannot avail them- 
selves of the advantages of a training or norma! school. 


Second—The reading circle can be made a meaas ot culture and 


development, to teachers who have completed a course of profes: 
sional training before entering upon their professicnal pos L 
The course for the graduated educator should consist large dea 





the best literature, culture books, history and philosophy, 5% 
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spi biography, poetry. and fiction. One mission of the teachers’ 

reading circle is to quicken the teacher’s thought so as to broaden 
sod intensify his influence with his pupils, and, unconsciously, to 

ire them with a love for literature that will lead them to read 
the books of the great writers in every department of human 
ynowledge. 

An interesting discussion followed in which Supt. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City, Commissioner Harris, of 
Washington, Dr. White, of Cincinnati, W. R. Garrett, 
of Nashville, F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, G. P. Brown, 
of Chicago, and Mrs. Williams, of Cincinnati, partici- 
pated. 

The third session was opened Saturday morning, about 
sixty members being present. The following was pre- 
gnted to be acted on later : 

Resolved: That the president of the council be instructed to set 
apart a half day’s session of next year’s meeting for the reading 
gud discussion of volunteer papers. 

Mr. Brown’s report on the paper, and the discussion on 
“The Supervision of Schools in Cities” was received and 
ordered printed. The council accepted an invitation to 
risit the “‘ Mill City.” 

THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


The report of the committee on the education of girls 
was presented and read by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, John Hancock, of Ohio, in the form of a paper en- 
titled “‘ The Co-Education of the Sexes :” 

“There has been in the United States, oflate years, a wonderfully 
rapid development of public opinion in favor of the co-education 
of thesexes, until this opinion is now well-nigh universal. Opin- 
jon in European countries is following our lead, but more slowly. 
Yet our practice lies behind our theory. In many cities separate 
high schools are yet maintained, and in a large number of schools 
where boys and girls recite together they are seated in different 
rooms for study. 

Co-education is founded on philosophical principles, and experi- 
ence has confirmed its advantages. Connected with co-education 
is aquestion even more important—that of identical education. 
But the two are not interdependent. 

The leading objections to the identical education of the sexes are: 

First—That women do not demand an education equal to that 
of men. 

Second —That though women desire as much education as men, 
they wish it to be of a different kind. 

Third—That they have not the mental capacity to obtain an 
equal education ; and 

Fourth—They have not the physical strength to compete with 
men for it. 

The logic of events has shown the first three of these objections 
to be without foundation, and that unreasonable stress has been 
jaid upon the fourth. The last objection can be entirely removed 
by atborough physical training of girls through exercises which 
shall be compulsory, and shall be directed by the most enlightened 
science. Vigorous health, not great strength, should be the cen- 
tral object of these exercises. Without such a system of physical 
training, any course of study requiring mental activity of a high 
order will work harm to individual students. And this is true of 
boys as wellas girls. 

Your committee has reached the conclusion that the sexes 
should be educated together in all schcols of general learning, and 
that the education in all essential particulars should be the same 
for both.” 


Miss Nicholson, of Indianapolis, opened the discussion 
by admitting that while the duties and lives of women 
were divergent from those of men and tended more to 
domestic life, she asked when, if at all, should their 
special education commence, and what should it consist 
of? This question she asked with the view of eliciting 
some information on the subject, and hearing it dis- 
cussed. 

Robert Allyn, of the normal school of Carbondale, Iil., 
pointed out that the schools of manual training were 
almost exclusively for the use of boys. He would like 
to see the industrial education of women provided for, 
and then they would not be turned out almost entirely 
helpless in regard to men’s work. 

B. A. Hinsdale, of Michigan, drew the attention of Mr. 
Hancock to the fact that in the higher education of the 
sexes there was not a nation of Europe which was not 
more advanced than England in the matter of co-educa- 
tion. 

C. C. Rounds, of New Hampshire, said that he found at 
Oxford last year over two hundred women students at- 
tending summer schools, though it depended upon the 
personal sentiment of the various professors whether 
women could take advantage of the regular course Jec- 
turesopen to men. In France, he declared, there was 
only co-education of the sexes as far as 1s necessary. 

W. T. Harris, of the United States educational com- 
mission, spoke interestingly of the progress and present 
status of co-education in the United States. 

Messrs. H. J. Baldwin, of Texas, Gove, Soldan, Han- 
cock, and White, took part in the discussion. 

At 1:30 P. Mm. Saturday, the council took the train for 
Lake Minnetonka, reaching there at 3 o'clock. At 3:30 
Lintident Peabody called the meeting to order at Hotel 

yette. Langdon S. Thompson. of New Jersey, who 


was to have read a ron ‘‘ The Professional Function 
of Polytechnic Schools,” was absent, so there was no 
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regular business before the council, and suggestions 
were called for, for a subject of discussion. Several 
subjects were suggested, among them one by Mr. Harris, 
**Into what committees should school boards be organ- 
ized, and whether any of them should be local commit- 
tees?” Thesubject was set aside for a time to consider 
that of the printing of reports, etc. The following was 
finally adopted : 


“That the president be authorized to secure the publication of 
papers and reports upon slips or otherwise, and to have copies de 
livered to he members of the session immediately before the ses- 
sion of the council.” 


Resolutions of thanks were tendered to the managers 
of the railroad and the host of the hotel, after which 
the meeting adjourned to allow the members to inspect 
the lake and the grounds. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


On Monday morning Asst. Supt. N. A. Calkins pre- 
sented the report of the committee on ‘‘ Elementary 
Education :” 


“ A careful inquiry into the conditions of children on their en- 
trance into any grade of the schools, and the purposes and aims of 
school training, is necessary to determine what is essential to their 
educational progress. The chief purpose of elementary school 
traiving should be the development of the several powers of wind 
and body in harmonious strength aud activity. Remembering 
these facts, the skilful teacher wili process first to ascertain 
whether or not the senses of sight and hearing are in a normal 
condition, and whether the mind acts readily through sight, hear- 
ing, and speech, in forming and expressing correct conceptions. 
In arranging suitable exercises for mental, physical, and moral 
training with a view to securing the best results in development, 
distinction must be made between that which is already known 
and that which is unknown to the pupil, and care must be taken 
that the known and the related unknown shall be closely joined 
in the progress of instruction. With the foregoing limitations the 
course of study becomes the guide as to the principal subjects that 
should be used, and the existing conditions ot the pupils deter- 
mine the particular manner ol using the subjects for accomplish- 
ing the best resuits in the development ot their several powers. 

“ Physical training demands the first consideration. Tne school- 
house should supply the conditions for health; the teacher must 
guard their use through proper supply of light and air, and 
through correct positions of the pupils in standing and in sitting. 
and by suitable exercises. There should be given such instruction 
as the pupils can understand and appreciate relative to all hygi- 
enic matters that will aid them in sending out from our schools 
boys and girls with physical a Nee ae ee equal to the demands of 
life. Intimately connected with physical training is such atten- 
tion to ear and voice training as will lead to distinctness of enun- 
ciation, to correction of faults of utterance, to training pupils 
how to breathe with ease while speaking and singing. and also 
how to speak with appropriate tones of voice in reading as well as 
in conversation. 

“ Training in language should be given in and through lessons in 
reading ; leading pupils to examine their reading lessons, not only 
to tind the individual thoughts represented, but the group of 
words used to represent each thought will cause them to discover 
the meaning of that which they read. Through such an analysis 
of language as muy appropriately be taught in connection with 
reading lessons and supplemented by other exercises, oral and 
written, a more practical knowledge of language, of its structure 
and modes of expressing thoughts clearly, of its grammatical 
forms and logical order, may be obtained, than through detini- 
tions and rules ot grammar. In arithmetic, it is essential to a 
clear understanding of number that the pupils shall Jearn 
through the use of objects what number is, and how numbers 
may be represented by figures. Great care should be taken that 
the pupil be made to recognize the decimal arrangement ot num 
bers at each stage of hia progress. Geometry should be taught in 
the elementary school, beginning with lessons in form, aod pro- 
gressing through a course of instruction which will furnish the 
graduate of the common school with such geometrical concepts 
and facts as are needed by all. The course should be one of ob- 
servation, construction, and representation, rather than one of 
demonstration. Yet Se poecess of training in logical thought 
and expression, through form, will lead to practical demonstra- 
tion. A knowledge of the elements of natural history and of phy 
sical science should be assured to all who complete the common 
school course. The instruction should begin in the lower grades. 

“No course of instruction is complete which does not provide 
for moral training. Indications of character should be studied in 
the pupils, and these indications duly considered in devising means 
for developing in the pupils habits of right thinking and right 
action. Faults must be overcome by developing good qualities. 
The moral sense and judgment of the pupil should be cultivated 
by leading him to judge of his own conduct, as well as of the con- 
duct of others.” 


In discussing the report. Mr. Brown, of Illinois, spoke 
of the so-called distinction between language and tech- 
nical grammar—a distinction which is difficult to find. 
All language teaching is grammar teaching. 

W. E. Sheldon urged the necessity of discussing the 
subject of physical training in the schools. There was 
no subject more important than this. 

Com. W. T. Harris did not favor the new system of 
physical training found in calisthenics. He wanted the 
old recess, which relieved the students from the con- 
straints of the school-room. The training of the vital 
organs is best accomplished in outdoor exercises. Noth- 
ing can take the place of the recess. 

Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C., called attention to 
a much-needed physical development in the use of the 
mouth, and in controlling its muscles. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, said that 
while he believed in the school having plenty of outdoor 
exercise, he still believed in calisthenics. 

Dr. Allyn, of Illinois, thought the moral training of 
the child should begin very early in life. This training 
must be in the home. ‘The teacher’s work could be 
nothing more than supplementary. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


On Monday afternoon Dr. B. A. Hinsdale made a 
— supplementary to one made in San Francisco in 
1888 : 


“ The relations of the ~~ to the school system are fourfold: 

“1. They delegate to tue legislature power to constitute a sys- 
tem of schools. 

“2. The legislature constitutes the system, delegating to local 
boards power to o ize and conduct them. 

“3. The board delegaies instruction and discipline to teachers. 

“4. The people elect the members of the lezislature, and com 
monly the members of the board. They also exert a strong, 
direct influence upon the legislature, the board, and the teachers. 

“ The report was devoted mainly to the board, and three topics 
were considered : 

“1. *The Constitution and Powers of the Board.’ These must 
depend toa aegree upon the organization uf the local govern- 
ment. The town system of New England, the county system of 
the South, and the compromise system of the Middie states and 
the West, materially intiuence schoo! legislation in those grand 
divisions of the country. City school systems, however, are ina 
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homogeneous than the country schools. Al! school boards, how- 
ever, to be efficient, must be clothed with legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers. 

“2. *The Selection of Board Members.’ Th's is an important 
and difficult problem. The popular election plan presen's three 
varieties—ward or district elechon and representation, city elec 
tion and representation, and a combination of the two. Some 
jane] the election plan has worked well; again, it has signally 
* The appointive plan represents four species: Appointment (1) 
by the city council ; (2) by judges of the courts; (3) by the mayor ; 
(4) by the mayor, by and with the consent of the council. The 
great objection to the election plan is politics in one or both of the 
two forms—partisan politics and school politics. The appointive 
pan would centralize power and responsibility, and centralization 
S the idea that underlies the so-called * federal plan’ of city gov 
ernment. 

“3. ‘Mode of Board Administration." The board should dele 

gate most executive and judicial powers and functions to execu- 
tive departments, and confine itselt mainly to legislation. These 
departments should be three in number: (1) Finanve, accounts, 
and records; :2) construction, repairs, and supplies: (3) Instruc 
tion and discipline. Each one of these should have its own head, 
clothed with power and responsibility, and these heads should be 
the board's sole executive avents within the limits of their several 
Cepartments. The superintendent of schools should appoint the 
teachers by and with the consent of the board.” 
Dr. Hinsdale said further that our present methods of 
school board administration are exceedingly defective, 
and that they are not improving is generally conceded 
by those most competent to pass an opinion on the sub- 
ject. American cities are governed more expensively, 
more inefficiently, and more corruptly than the cities of 
any other civilized country. The schools will not be 
taken out of politics until the other branches of the city 
government are taken out of politics likewise. Here 
and there, owing to the operation of special causes, the 
schools may be well administered while the clutch of the 
politician is on the city’s throat ; but, as a rule, the busi- 
ness side of the public schools will be conducted in much 
the same manner as the business side of the city govern- 
ment. 

It is a striking fact that the best governed city in the 
United States (Washington) is a city where the ballot 
box is practically unknown, and where the citizens have 
no direct voice in the government. As a class, educa- 
tors may not be able to deal with the large subject of 
municipal reform, but it is important that they shall 
understand the bearings and relations of their own pecu- 
liar problem. 

Dr. Harris thought that the success of the public 
school system relied upon a good set of politicians—a set 
that would not stain themselves with any iniquity. 

Dr. White said the trouble was that bad men inter 
fered with politics; the good men bad too much busi 
ness, and the city government fell into the hands of the 
bad men. 

Dr. Hancock said they must reach the people ; that is 
where the reform must begin. He favored the election 
of boards of education who were justly given the power 
to represent the people in their dearest interest. 

Dr. Woodward, of St. Louis, and Prof. Folwell, of 
Minnesota University, favored elective boards, 

Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas City, explained that Kan- 
sas City people kept the school board entirely out of 
politics. Both political parties indorsed independent 
men. P 

The closing session was held Tuesday morning. Prof. 
Aaron Gove, of Denver, Colo., made the report of the 
paper by N. A. Calkins, of New York, on elementary 
education. Owing to the illness of the one designated 
to write it the report was incomplete. Prof. Gove pro- 
mised to forward a complete report to the members of 
the council by Aug. 1, and the matter was left in his 
hands. Mr. Parr made the report of Monday afternoon's 
discussion on Dr. Hinsdale’s paper on ‘* City School Sys- 
tems.” His report was received and ordered printed. 
This concluded the routine business of the session and 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, was called upon to 
read a memorial paper on the late Dr. E. E. Higbee. 

The paper was leet a eulogistic biography and con 
tained many interesting anecdotes and reminiscences of 
the eminent Vermonter. 

H. 8S. Jones, of Erie ; President Peabody, John Han- 
cock, of Ohio; Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati ; Dr. Hins- 
dale, of Michigan; Prof. Greenwood, of Kansas City : 
Dr. Harris, of Ohio, and Dr. Z. Richards, of Washing 
ton ; paid brief tributes to the memory of the deceased 
educator. 

The paper of Mr. Schaeffer, which was really in the 
nature of a report, was approved by the council and 
ordered placed upon the records, 

Messrs. Sheldon, White, Soldan, Brown, and Calkins 
were appointed a committee on reconstruction of proce- 
dure with instructions to report a year hence. The 
treasurer was instructed to make a detailed report to 
the president, of the finances of the council. 

Dr. E. E. White presented the report of the committee 
on membership, which cnenmnendel that the names of 
Daniel B. Hager, of Massachusetts; H. S. Tarbell, of 
Rhode Island ; E. W. Coy, of Ohio; Ella C. Sabin, of 
Oregon, and W. D. Parker of Wisvonsin be enrolled as 
new members. The report was accepted by the coun- 
cil. 7 

A supplementary report of the committee recom- 
mended that the following be appointed to fili unexpired 
terms: W. H. Bartaolomew, of Kentucky: J. E. Brad- 
ley, of Minnesota, and Lewis H. Jones, of Indianapolis. 
FE, O® Lyte, of Pennsylvania, was recommended wo fill the 
unexpired term of membership vacated by the demise of 
the late Dr. E. E. Higbee. The council also accepted 
these recommendations, 

Dr. Allyn presented the report of the committee on 
nominations for ofticers, which recommended as fol- 
lows : 

For president, Selim H. Peabody, of Illinois: vice- 
president, A. J. Rickoff, of New York; secretary and 
treasurer, David L. Kiehle, of Minnesota. Executive 
committee, C. C. Rounds, of New Hampshire: Joseph 
Baldwin, Texas; Lily J. Martin, California; H. M. 
James, Nebraska. The report was accepted by the coun- 





measure withdrawn from the state systems, and so are more 





cil which then adjourned until 1891, 
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National Teachers’ Association. 


The thirtieth meeting was held at St. Paul, Minn., 
July 8, 9, 10, 11. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Association was welcomed 
by Gov. W. R. Merriam, State Supt. W. D. Kiehle, 
Chancellor Cyrus Northrup, Prof. Irwin Shepard and 
Rev. Dr. Strong. 

Gov. Merriam said : 

“In the language of one of America’s greatest statesmen, now 
gone from scenes of earthly activity : ‘ You find yourselves upon 
the highlands in the center of the continent of North America 
equi-d'stant from the waters of Hudson Bay and the guif of 
Mexico—from the Atlantic ocean to the ocean in which the sun 
sets.’ Upon this vast plateau, bounded on the east by our great 
inJand lakes, and stretching through an empire to the shores of 
the Pacific, wonderful in its resources, marvelous in its develop- 
ment and unrivaled in its matchless climate, thoughtful persons 
have predicted that we may rightfully look, in the coming years 
for a race of men, unsurpassed in moral, mental, and physical 
excellence.” 


Hon. D. L. Kiehle, said : 

“We witness this day the fulfilment of Brougham’s prophetic 
words : ‘ The school-master is abroad in the land.’ The two great 
bodies whom the nation delights to honor are the survivors of 
the army that saved the nation from dismemberment, and this 
other grand army of half a million of the purest, most intelligent 
and self-sacrificing teachers, to whom is committed the future of 
this republic in the present training of its millions of youth,” 


FORMS OF DISCIPLINE ETC, 


Prof. B. L. Wiggins, University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn., said : 

* It isa question of teachers rather than of subject or method, 
Normal! schools should point out that the power to teach lies in 
the individual and not in the method. No system however skil- 
fully administered will prove successful. And in management it 
is the same; if there is need of corporal punishment it must be 
inflicted. Yet it must be remembered there has been an excess ot 
this.”’ 

PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 


The report of the committee appointel last year was 
read by Dr. Geo. P. Brown : 

“ First, nothing is more common than the statement that the 
function of education is the development of character, but the 
conception of the meaning of the word character varies from that 
of abundle of habits to that of conscious self-activity, disciplined 
through knowledge and obedience to choose the rational in prefer- 
ence to the irrational. The difference between these views is the 
difference between a machine and a being potentially a deity,capa- 
ble of realizing the injunction to be perfect even as the Father who 
is in heaven is perfect. Second, a distinction should be made be- 
tween pedagogy and education. The latter includes all those agen- 
cies, conscious'y or unconsciously employed, that influenee the 
lifeofman. The former is limited to those agencies that are em- 
ployed in the school, The method of observation must be the 
method of all scientific discovery, viz., that of firm hypothesis to 
its verification.” 


Dr, W. T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of education, 
recommended that there should be prepared annually a 
report giving an outline of the educational progress 
made in psychological progress during the year. 

Prof. Charles DeGarmo said as to will training : 


“ By will training is meant the whole scope of volitional activity 
both as to volition and also to action. But to act intelligently 
the mind -must have an insight of its own. The reasons of its 
conduct should not depend on the dogmatic dictum of another, 
The teacher, especially,should know the bearing of his instruction 
in arithmetic, etc., upon the training of the will.” 


WHAT EXAMINATIONS EFFECT, 
City Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., said: 


“ Whiie it is highly desirable that knowledge should be its own 
reward it is very seldom that it should be so: the desire for know - 
ledge is an acquired taste. Daily markings by the teacher should 
be abolished ; reviews should be held under the supervision of the 
principal or superintendent, and only the monthly estimates 
should be put in figures. The examination should be held only 
when a subject has been completed. Examinations exercise 
the reproduction of knowledge. They set up a standard for the 
pupil and they act as a stimulus for teacher and pupil. 


MORAL VALUE OF ART EDUCATION, 


Miss Ada M. Laughlin, teacher of Drawing in the St. 
Paul schools, said : 

“Drawing awakens an appreciation for beauty and truth, and 
leads to higher ideals in conduct, deportment, and workmanship. 
The higber our conception of beauty of form the higher will] be 
our ideal of moral beauty.” 

“ Few studies can claim to do as much as music and drawing 
toward advancing children in paths of peace, obedience and order, 
giving them present happiness, future occupation and a con- 
stantly elevated enjoyment. The lifting power must come from 
above, and this power of art is one of the greatest by which our 
material life shall reach its highest spiritual development. The 
very recognition of beauty is an earnest of immortahty.” 

“ All children should be taught enough drawing to be able to 
express themselves readily with the pencil. Not with the pur- 
pose of making artists of them, but because such power is an 
enrichment of ordinary daily life. There 1s a yearning toward 
beauty in form and color as well as in sound and morals, and it is 
to this upward tendency of the mind that the wise educator wil) 
address himself. The higher our conception of material beauty, 
the higher will be our ideal of moral beauty, From the employ- 
ment and consequent habits of the nation are developed the 
individual characteristics that determine its life and infiuence. 
History has remembered the kings and warriors because they 
de-troyca, Art has remembered the people because they created,” 


THE WHITE CROSS IN EDUCATION, 


Miss Frances Willard, President of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, said : 

** My contention is that the true teacher’s office is to explain the 
little child to himself, and afterward go as far as may be to ex- 
Plain the universe to bim. Though a man’s forehead be lifted. 
toward the stars his feet are planted upon the earth, and a sound, 
pure mind must have a pure, sound body in which to dwell. The 
W. C.T. U., profoundly impressed with this truth, has, under the 
skilled leadership of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, secured laws in all but 
eleven states requiring specific scientific instruction relative to 
the effect of narcotics and stimulants upon the human body.” 


Miss Willard said the offering of any pledge in schools 
should be a personal matter not involving publicity, and 
that the sexes should be wholly separate in the instruc- 
tion given. The affirmative teaching of purity is what 
is wanted, not the negative teaching of impurity. The 
pupils’ life should be lifted toward the heights, not low- 
ered to the slums, If the educational journals would 
have a department of the ‘‘ White Cross and Healthful 
Habits,” through which teachers could obtain help in 
these high duties, a great impetus would be given to this 
reform. It has been thought that the White Cross 
pledge should not be offered to boys under sixteen, but 
surely its lessons should be much earlier taught and its 
literature circulated. 

What must be had in all large schools is a guardian of 
the playground ; a moral horticulturist, whose specialty 
is physical ethics ; an apostle of health whose gospel out- 
ranks that of head or hand, for without it the head is apt 
to swim, the hand to tremble, and the heart to be a cage 
of unclean birds. 

Miss Willard asked whether it would not be better to 
abolish recess altogether and let gymnastic exercises 
under the teacher’s supervision take its place. This 
seemed to her one of the best practical means toa higher 
civilization in our public schools. Such, she continued, 
was the opinion of experts in education with whom she 
con.ulted before preparing her address. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul read a paper on ‘ The 
State School and the Parish School :” 

“T protest against the charge that the public schools have ene- 
mies among the Catholics; the Catholics demand a Christian 
public schoo]. I would let each denomination have its schooland 
have the state distribute its money among them according to the 
results. In Poughkeepsie the schools from nine to three are secu- 
lar, then they may be religiousif the parents wish.” 


State Supt. (Texas) Oscar H. Cooper said : 


“Compulsory education is against the fundamental ideas ot 
our publie schools. Education is a right inherert in the family 
rather than a privilege delegated to the family by society. It is 
one of the highest duties of government to make ample provision 
for the education of the youth, but beyond this the state should 
not go. To enforce the attendance of children would invade 
the sacred domain of private life. The tyranny of a confident ma- 
jority, as has been illustrated in religious persecutions in past 
ages, would arise. The American public school system has beep 
built up without the aid of such laws, and the public school has 
become a vital institution of the whole people. The advancement 
of education is to be secured by making the schools hetter, equip- 
ping them better, providing more and better schoo) houses and 
above al better teachers. 


State Supt. of Thayer, Wisconsin, said : 


“ It is no{more hateful, nor tyrannical, nor un-American to com- 
pel a citizen to educate his own child, than to compel him to pay 
a tax to educate his neighbor’s child.” 

“To hold that compulsory school laws are un-American is to 
ignore the history of our free school system and remain ignorant 
of the spirit and purpose of past and present opposition to the 
establishment of free state schools. 

“The true American, whether he be Protestant or Catholic, na- 
tive or foreign born, naturally shrinks from the introduction ot 
religious questions into politics. This is not to be wondered at 
when we call to mind the religious wars and persecutions which 
he cr his ancestors experienced. American legisiators, with com- 
mendable weakness, have made the broadest possible concessions 
on the side of religious toleration. The question that is up for 
discussion is not primarily a religious one. It is a question that 
concerns the civil right. The civil supremacy of the people is 
denied.” 


CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS IN ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS. 


Prof. J. W. Stearns, of the state university, Madison, 
Wis., said : 

‘““ We find that the subject has two sides, that of language and 
that of reasities (including literature). These should be developed 
together. The realities furnish the matter for language instruc- 
tion which should always proceed by the use of this material, in 
the order and at the rate needed by the pupil. Language is to be 
thought of as a me _ns of getting and as a means of giving. To 
get, the pupil must read, and, as soon as possible, read to get. To 
give, composition 1s necessary, and for its written form penman- 
ship is subsidiary. To preserve these unities they must be seen 
and striven for.” 


AGRICULIURAL COI LEGEs. 
State Supt. Kiehle of Minn. said : 
“The agricuitural school of secondary grade which wil! meet 
the demands of agriculture, as the high school an’ manual train- 


ing school meet those of all ordinary occupations ot mechanics, 
merchants, etc., must, first, be conducted in close relations with 





required, and within the means of those for whom it is intendeq 
Third, it must include in its curriculum the subjects n 

for the practical farmer as a business citizen, and in dealing with 
the affairs of the farm. Fourth, it should subordinate text- boo, 
stucy and recitation to the study of the things themselves. Fifth, 
it must be helpful to those who, with talent and ambition, aspir¢ 
to higher select and professional lines in the university course.” 


James L. Hughes, of Toronto, Ont., gave an address 
on “‘ The Training of the Executive Powers. He said: 


“The work of the teacher is to train the child, not merely to 
communicate knowledge to him. Man possesses receptive, re fiec- 
tive, and executive powers. By the first class he acquires know). 
edge, by the second he prepares it for use, by the third he applies 
it. By executive power I do not mean administrative ability 
merely. I mean the power to execute what we know: the power 
to be in action all we are of good in feeling or thought ; the power 
to accomplish what we plan ; the power to ‘do noble things, not 
dream them all day long;’ the power to mold humanity in har- 
mony with God’s great purposes. 

“The world is filled with two classes of men—those who know 
the truth without even planning to vractice it, and those who de- 
cide to do right, but fail to carry their plans into execution. Both 
classes are failing to accomplish the work they were intended to 
do, and both fail because their executive powers were not trained 
in harmony with their receptive and reflective powers. It shouid 
be the chief function of education to remedy this great defect in 
human character.” 


SYSTEM vs. ORIGINALITY. 


State Supt. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, spoke of ‘‘ Organi- 
zation and System, vs. Originality and Individuality in 
Teacher and Pupil.” 


“The teacher’s individuality should be such that it wil! not 
overshadow, but stimulate that of the child, Too exclusive 
stress has been laid upon the literary qualitication of the teacher, 
No amount of knowledge can compensate for the want of that 
individuality which enables the teacher to stamp upon the child 
the impress of his own character. The schools are filled with too 
many teachers whoge only qualification is knowledge.” 


THE RACE PROBLEM. 


Hon. A. A. Gunby, judge of the court of appeals of 
Louisiana, said : 

“The entire object of true education is to make people not 
merely do the right things, but enjoy the right things—not 
merely learned, but to l.ve knowledge—not merely pure, but to 
love purity—not merely just but to hunger and thirst after jus 
tice. Let us give the negroes this sort of education—educate not 
their heads only, but their hearts and their hands before we 
assume to say that they are not capable of the highest improve- 
ment. The South, I admit, is unable to give them such teachers 
and such instructions, but the nation is able to pay for it, and! 
affirm that it is the duty of the nation to educate the negroes. 

“Let Blair’s opponents make the most of their victory; 
let them hide their heads under the thin disguise of constitutiona! 
scruples, At ‘heart they are opposed to all public education and 
devoid of a sense of justice to the human race. Let us put educa. 
tion into our constitution, let us puta premium on intelligence, 
and build the temple of our renown on the bed rock of popular 
enlightenment.” 

President Pice, of Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. 
C., said : 

“The race problem is the last unsettled phase of the slave ques- 
tion. Thegreat element is prejudice. Insome parts of the South 
this denies to the black man the right of suffrage, 1t seeks to or- 
ganize a Southern educational association because black men can 
speak at this one, as I do now. [I do not believe at all we are ap- 
proaching a race war, assome say. I believe the education and 
civilization of the negro will settle the question peaceably, as it 
settled the condition of the rude emigrants that came from 
Europe among the people of the North. We must remember the 
objections to the negro are his ignorance, his moral degradation, 
so that what is to be done is the removal of these obstacles. I do 
not believe that schools will transform the negro by some magic 
spell into an angel of light. A decade will not doit, perhaps nots 
century, but the black man hasin him the same faculties as the 
white man. He has what God has given him, a brain—and a heart, 
and a mind, and these he must educate and make the most of. 

“ For two hundred and fifty years the white man of the South 
saw only the animal or mechanical side of the negro. Wherever 
he looked there was degradation, ignorance, superst ition—dark- 
ness there and nothing more, as he thought. The man was over 
shadowed and concealed by debasing appetites and destructive 
and avaricious passions of the animal; therefore, the race ques 
tion is not an anomaly, it is the natural and logical product of an 
environment of centuries. In my judgement the race trouble in 
the South springs from the unqualified right of the negro to vo €. 

“Tam no pessimist. Ido not believe we are approaching a ract 
war in the South. [ entertain an impression, which is rapidly 
deepening into a conviction, that the problem can and will be 
solved peaceably; but this can only be done by changing the 
character of the environment that bas produced it. It is a 
unfavorable condition that has given the country a race pro!lem, 
and it will never be solved until we put at work the forces that 
will give us a changed condition. This does not argue nor simply 
imply the removal of the environment, as is suggest: d by color 
zation, deportation, or smalgamation ; but it does mean a trau® 
formation of the same environment.” 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


KINDERGARTEN.—Miss Anna E. Bryan, of Leuisville, 
Ky., on ‘* The Letter Killeth ” said : 


“The Froebel system has bcen built up on that principle of suf 
g« stion to the child, who must then be allowed to grapple with the 
thought and evolve its true meaning from his own inner © 
sciousness. Froebel was an intensely sensitive sou) and the sword 
of Damocles which was ever suspended above his head, in £0’. 
was a morbid dread of being misunderstood in his methods. TM 
distinctive feature of his theories is the exquisitIve conception “ 





agricultural life. Second, it must be economical as to the time 


the point where spiritual and physical needs merge into one. No 
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one claims perfection in method yet, but it is the history of all 


progress that no revolution was ever much more than accom-| normal school students are possessed of certa'n attainments and 


should never make the mistake of studying the tools more than | for general education. It is a professional school for the prepara- | 
tion and education of teachers and a thorougbly rational study 


the child. 
“System is a good servant in this training, but a bad master, 
and a slavish observance of cut and dried details, would eventual- 


ly kill the soulful creative faculty of the child. Nothing will suc- | this same subject matter. When the object ot these subjects is . “ees “ye 
mastered by the student, he is better able to impart his know- | "egular and required branc h of grade work,” said : 


ceed but a tizeless study of the spiritual and mental needs of 
the little soul launched upon a sea of mystery.” 


W. N. Hailman, of Indiana, on ‘‘Schoolishness in the quires the student to justify his knowledge on psychological 


ee 


eld, but the statistics from my own state, Indiana, show that the 


of the system of education. 
“ Both the normal and high school students alike must study 


ledge in an intelligent manner to others. The normal school re- 


“The pupil first of all should be taught to place reliance upon his 
plished until it in turn required reformation. The kindergarten | have a serious object in view in their studies. The school is not | own mstincts. The genius of the child should be relied upon 


hiefly, instead of teaching him to follow blindly the regulation 


rules covering the subject. And as an important preliminary 
training, the child should be taught to draw correctly.” 


Music.—Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver, on ‘* Music as a 


“ Jt has been demonstrated that the study of elementary vocal 


music can be placed in the regular course of schools, and its ac- 


, ’ sass > ste . . equi . > way the same basis as 
Kindergarten,” criticised the many false methods em- grounds, and to reflect upon the steps necessary to be taken to | complishment acquired in the same way and on the same 


ployed, the need of imbibing the true spirit of Froebel. 


kindergartens of the country would close in a year's 
time. 
ELEMENTARY EpvccaTiOon.—Prof. A. 


tion.” 

“The truths of geology and its facts and principles, if not too 
difficult of access, should command attention, in the earlier stages 
of education ; and they are not difficult of access, and the study 
should receive its proper attention. Childhood being the period 
of observation, the acquisition of geological knowledge is there- 
fore proper at that time.” 

Prof. Guttenburg, of Pittsburg, presented ‘‘ Miner- 
alogy for Young People.” He said : 

“The main point is to awaken an interest in the wonders of 
nature. Pupils should be encourged to coliect specimens and to 
plant seeds and observe their growth.” 

SECONDARY EpucaTion.—A. F. Bechdolt, of Mankato, 
Minn., presented ‘‘ The High School as a Fitting School.” 
He said : 

“There is a very stro ng disposition in the community to gauge 
the usefulness of the high school by its success as a money makiug 
scheme. Years ago the public made the common complaint that 
the high school course was not practical enough. I[t was quite 
natural that people should think this way. The college-bred men 
took the lead in educational affairs, and with college men at the 
bead of all the high schools, it followed as a matter of course that 
the curriculum was modeled after the college preparatory plan. 
But the people grumbled at this, and later the present system of 
electives came into vogue, and made the course more practical 
A sentiment against the classics has gradually grown up, whicb 
the friends of the classics opposed bitterly. Their stand was that 
of conscious infalhbihty. They refused to yield. In consequence 
to-day the high schools are trying to do both—-prepare for college 
and keep a hold on the popular masses at the same time by a sys- 
tem of popular education. 

* All this has resulted in the liberalizing of the bizh school 
course and the lowermg of the requirements for admission to thc 
colleges in the line of classics. The inevitable has come about 
through this wave of ideas, and the bigh schools are prepared to 
do a great educational work in the community. But they have 
not reached a proper standard ; in fact, they are some distance 
from it. This is yet only a provisional arrangement ; it sti] pur. 
poses to do too much. The full benefit of the high school system 
will be obtained only when there is developed from it. a series of 
special schoois—all public schools, but each one a fitting school 
for something beyond.” 

HIGHER EpucatTion.—Prof. Levi Seeley, of Ferry 
College, Lake Forest, Ill., presented ‘ Pedagogical 
Training in Colleges where there is no Chair of Peda- 
gogy :” 

“Normal schools are not numerous enough; very many of the 
graduates o* colleges teach, stumbling along, at the expense ot 
their pupils and learn how to teach only atter years of experience.” 

Prof. J. C. Hutchinson, of Monmouth college, Mon- 
mouth, IIl., discussed ‘‘ College Education and Profes- 

sional Life.” He showed that a college education was 
of great use in a business life, and still more useful in 
professional life. Professional schools should supple- 
ment colleges, not take their places. 

‘Defects in College Discipline,” was presented by 

Rev. Dr. Rufus C. Burleson, of Waco, Texas. He said: 

“TL note this first defect in college discipline, that teachers are 

not thoroughly imbued with the idea that they are molders of 

character, and responsible for the corruption of our national lite. 

No teacher is prepared to correct this great defect unless bis soul 

is on fire with the greatness and humility of his mission.” 

Prof. J. W. Johnson, of the University of Mississippi, 
demanded that the colleges give up preparatory de- 
partments. Offering his ideas in a series of four reso- 
lutions he presented them with great vigor. Those con- 
nected with colleges when the students of the prepara- 
tory departments were counted in, opposed them, of 
course. 

C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, N. Y. said : 


“The high school should fit for college and every influence 
should be exerted to get the pupils to ¢o there; also the grade of 
the high school should be so high that it would ne an honor to be 
graduated from it. The expenses of preparing for college, can 
be met by employing women.” 

NorMAL SCHOOLS.—Dr. W. T. Harris read a paper on 
the ‘Difference between Normal and High School 
Methods.” 


Prest. William W. Parsons, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
said : 


“ Tt has been found impracticable to yive statistics from a wide in Drawing.” 


obtain that knowledge. That is to say, in his study there must be 
introspection and reflection. 


course of study.” 


Prof. F. Louis Soldan, of Missouri, read a paper on 
** Dickens on Education.” Miss Isabel Lawrence, of St. 
Cloud, presented the subject of ‘‘Common School 
Branches from a Professional Point of View.” In her 
introduction she said that normal schools had not yet 
solved the question of the best and most effective way of 
uniting knowledge, that the normal school wouli be a 
fallure so long as it imparted knowledge in the usual 
way, and not from a professional standpoint. She 
said there is a surplus of teachers able to teach the 
higher branches of knowledge, and few able to teach 
elementary subjects. The teacher should give the pupil 
in the common schools the main facts or base of know]- 
edge. The study of thought, in connection with 
the study of the expression of thought, bas not received 


I 


she recommended the study and analysis of sound 
English literature. But more important than all is a 


various main branches of study. 


St. Leuis, read a report in which it was proposed that 
manual training should not be taken up bclow the 
second grammar grade. This was vigorously combated 
by many speakers. The subject was left unfinished— 
it is now open for discussion by actual practice in the 
school-room. 


One of the speakers said : 


“IT can testify that manual training methods are no less valuable 
to the younger pupils than to those of the higher grades. It 
creates an interest in the whole curriculum, and ha; the effect in 
hundreds of instances of keeping boys in the public schools for 
some years ofter they would have cone out into the world under 
the ordinary conditions. Only about one in twenty public schoo! 
boys graduate under the present system, and if this ratio can be 
increased by manual training methods, their value is only too ap 
parent.” 


The cooking school was under the charge of Miss 
Sickels, cf Chicago, and Miss Clark, of Milwaukee. 
During each forenoon they took a class of young and in- 
experienced girls, and after giving them a lesson, super- 
vised the preparation of a lunch for 300 people. The 
intention was not to teach the pupils complicated recipes, 
but to strike at the contents of the workingman’s tin 
pail. A room was arranged with household articles and 
a class of fifteen was instructed at one time. They were 
taught to dust, to sweep, to properly scour copper, to 
clean silver and nickel, to wash utensils, and aiso the 
elements of cooking. The furnishing of a room costs 
$300. 

Miss Clark said : 


“You would be surprised to see how many young ladies don’t 
know how to get dough off a breadboard. We don’t aim to make 
girls expert cooks, but we do teach them that if they are to boil 
starch foods the water must be boiling hot in order not to make a 
paste of it. I have actually felt sorry as T have seen laboring 
men take from dinner pails heavy breac and greasy doughnuts 
when the same material could have been made appetizing. 

“ Experience shows that $50 will provide material for a class of 
1% pupils for a term of twenty lessons and that is all that it is 
desirable to give them. Physiology is taught in the schools; but 
no attempt is made to turn the pupils into physicians. The teach- 
ing of the elements of cooking 1s not only valuable to the pocket 
book, but to the conservation of health. It will iead people to 
buy healthful foods and prepare them in a healthful manner.” 


ArT EpvucatTion.—Mrs. Hannah J. Carter, 
York, said : 


“There can be no broad foundation for art educetion until the 
pubhe school teachers give the instruction. There is need of the 
study of psychology and the science of education by the teacher. 
She should give a course in clay modeling following nature in the 
selection of her models. She must above all things not be content 
to develop the imitative powers, but seek to stimulate the imag- 
inative and intellectual powers atevery step. This is radically 
different from the old methods.” 


of New 


legitimate work. 
difference between noise and song, and both principal and super- 
intendent are blamed for the vitiated tastes of the children.” 


For president, 


H. Beadle, Madison, 8. D. ; Mrs. D. L. 
ware, O. ; J. M. Baker, Denver; T. A. Futrall, Mari- 
ana, Ark.; John T. Buchanan, Kansas City; H. 8. 
Jones, Erie, Pa. ; Mary E. Nicholson, Indianapolis; V. 
R. Preston, Jackson, Miss. ; 
M. C. Fernald, Orona, Me. ; 
ery, Ala. ; secretary, E. H. Cook, New Brunswick, N. 
J. : treasurer, J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, also a 
director from each state. 


is arithmetic and geography ; the necessity for the music, both in 
To prepare him for the normal | concert and in individual recitation, being g*en with the same 
He declared that very many men, otherwise able as edu- | school the student must first acquire a large general knowledge in | regularity as the spelling lesson. 
cators, wholly misapprehended the kindergarten idea. | the general school, and the better the work is donein the pre,ara- 


If the views of Com. W. T. Harris, were followed the tory or academic school, the better will be the result of the aca- 
em : demic school course. 


Music should be thus taught 


not as an accomplishment, but as part of that training that goes 
to make an intelligent citizen. The ability of the teacher to sing 
bas little to do with the singing of the pupils, as they do the prac- 
“The student puts himself in the attitude of the teacher in | ticing and not the teacher. Song singing isa small part of the 
every subject he takes up, and this cannot be done until after the 
Winchell, of | academic work is done. This leads to the conclusion that the nor- 
Michigan, read a paper on “Geology in Early Educa- mal school must enlarge its field so as to include the full academic 


Too often the children are not taught the 


OFFICERS FOR ‘#0, ‘91. 
The committee on nominations reported as follows : 
William R. Garrett, Nashville; vice- 
sresidents, James H. Canfield, Lawrence, Kan.; W. 
Wilhams, Dela- 


E. B. McElroy, Salem, Ore. ; 
Solomon Palmer, Montgom- 


The report was adopted. 
NOTES. 


One of the many interesting features was a re-union 


sufficient attention, in Miss Lawrence's opinion, and | of the graduates of the Oswego normal school, presided 
over by Prest. E. A. Sheldon. 


When the report nominating Prof. Garrett for presi- 


thorough knowledge of the elementary principles of the | dent was read, F.C. Vaile of Chicago, rose and protested 
against passing by Prof. E. C. Hewett. 


There was an 


INDUSTRIAL EpvucaTION.—Prof. C. M. Woodward. of | ®*#ent sympathy with this protest, for Dr. Hewett has 


been a notable figure in all the meetings. At the meet- 
ing in Madison, where it was found by the writer that 
Prof. Calkins, of New York, was to be passed by, he 
secured the promise that he should be chosen the next 
year. In that case it was claimed a Western man must 
be selecte ‘, as the office was then held by an Eastern 
man. In this year’s case there has been an attempt to 
meet the movement at the South for a Southern associa- 
tion. 

The reporter of the Jnter-Ocean writes of the “* plain- 
faced girls in Jast year’s hats and dresses cut on patterns 
that were going out of style when the Christian era be- 
gan.” Indeed, is this the welcome a “ plain-faced,” 
teacher is to get on arriving at St. Paul in the heated 
July days? If they teach well let the face be never so 
plain. Handsome faces are those that are unflinchingly 
set towards advance in knowledge and virtue. 

Among the attendants the Rev. W. D. Johnson, D.D., 
of Athens, Ga., a full-blooded negro, attracted atten- 
tion. He is a well educated man, and is secretary of the 
schools of the M. E. Church, in which are 2,563 stud- 
evts, expending $50,000 annually. Another educated 
negro is Prest. Rice, of Salisbury, N. ©. His speech 
was well received. 

The Department of Manual Training was under the 
supervision of W. H. Cook and Chas. A. Bennett, of the 
St. Paul manual training school. A vast quantity of 
material was sent in, exemplifying work in paper, wood, 
metal, clay and plaster; also drawings, paintings and 
sewing. A class in cooking gave exhibitions, under the 
directivn of Miss E. C. Sickles, of Chicago. The Pratt 
institute exhibit was particularly attractive, and drew 
forth exclamations of surprise from almost all observers, 
The exhibit wide the movement has 
extended. 


shows how 





A LOOKER-ON AT ST. PAUL. 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 

The weather, except Monday of association week, was 
perfect. The Southern and Eastern people enjoyed the 
col, invigorating mornings. 

The council reached its high-water mark of attend- 
ance, The old stagers were very generally on hand. 
Harris, Hinsdale, White, Greenwood, Rickoff, Baldwin, 
Soldan, and Brown took leading parts. Some of the 
younger men, as Gove, Baker, Parr, Jones, of Indianap- 
olis, and others were on hand. The meetings were 
extraordinarily well attended. The flash and fire of 
some of the old time debates was not noticeable. One 





Miss Locke, of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ High School Work 





member of large prominence remarked that they were 
| threshing their old straw over, and tying it up into bun- 
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dies. Among the new members is Miss Ella Sabin, 
superintendent of the Portland (Oregon) schools. There 
is a wave of suggestion to the effect that it would be 
well to make fifteen or twenty of the reverend seigniors 
honorary life-members, and fill in an infusion of young 
blood. The country owes the council a debt of grati- 
tude in the fostering culture it has given pedagogical 
inquiry. But this thankfulness does not prevent some 
of the younger members from wishing that certain feat- 
ures be changed. The plan of investigating subjects by 
committees is thought to show signs of reaching its 
limit. Reports of committees, as a rule, are the reports 
ofone man. The antis in the council want free-trade 
on papers, every one to send as many as he likes, the 
ones to be read selected by a committee, and printed and 
distributed to all members. This is the plan of the 
various science associations. 

Dr. J. E. Bradley and the Minneapolis school-board 
did themselves proud in the banquet they gave the coun- 
cil Thursday afternoon. The council and others, to the 
number of over one hundred, were driven about the 
beautiful spots of the city and the adjacent lakes ; they 
were taken to see the marvelously fine school exhibit at 
the Central high school, and finally banqueted at the 
West hotel. Special trains, and everything capable of 
adding comfort, were forthcoming. Much praise is due 
Principal J. 8. Crombie, of the Central high school, and 
Mr. A. C, Austin and members of the board. Dr. Brad- 
ley showed his social qualities to excellent advantage. 

Minneapolis covered herself with distinction in the fine 
quality of her exhibit. The Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
had the best all-around exhibit. Omaha, under lead of 
Mr. Bueman, of the manual training school, made a 
most excellent display. Mr. Woodward's school was on 
hand with a splendid set of illustrative pieces of work in 
wood and iron. Sloyd had its first representation at 
these meetings, as a system. Whittling and carving 
have large representation. Color work has forged 
ahead greatly. The Prang people are pushing color and 
color-design with vigor, and their effort has made a new 
order of things. There was a breeze in the exhibit de- 
partment, because Miss Josephine E. Locke, of St. Louis, 
was put on the award committee. It was thought she 
was partial to the Prangs. Winona, Stillwater, Spring- 
field (Mass.), Duluth, and places of that size had excellent 
exhibits. Springfield was peculiar in the large place 
assigned the whittling work. Several schools showed 
sewing-work and other girls’ industrial products. This 
ie a growing feature. Especially noticeable is the grow- 
ing importance given to drawing from objects. Some 
excellent results were shown. Mere flat copy-work has 
disappeared almost entirely, Paper-cutting takes the 
place of paper-folding. 

The railroad business hardly held to its usual effi- 
ciency. A good many tickets contained no evidence of 
the payment of the association fee. Many teachers who 
lived near lost the benefit of rates because tickets were 
sold too early. Some roads are proposing to ‘‘ absorb” 
the two-dollar fee. Altogether, the association will lose 
a large sum of money by these irregularities. Minnesota 
registered eleven hundred teachers, and there were as 
many more who did not register at Minnesota head- 
quarters. Yetin the face of these numbers, it is said 
that the association did not realize $1,000 from the 
teachers of that state. 

There is a growing feeling that the National Educa- 
tional Association bas reached a turning point in its 
history. Many well-informed persons believe that it can 
now profitably lay aside the excursion feature, allowing 
that interest to be cultivated by the various state associ- 
ations, and devoting the general association to conven- 
tions of experts, who will give a trend to the educational 
thought of the country.” The associaticn threatens to 
fall apart by its own weight. 

One of the features of the meeting was the presence of 
a score of candidates for the vacant St. Cloud normal 
school presidency. Caxhart, of Indiana, Clark, of Ohio, 
Wilson, of Rhode Island, and Hyde and Bechdolt, of 
Minnesota, were the prominent persons. The board, 
several of whose members were on the ground, had a 
good opportunity of measuring these men. They will 
doubtless select the most promising candidate. 

One of the incidents of the meeting was the determin- 
ation of Vaile, of Intelligence, and some others, to oppose 
the nomination of Garrett for the presidency. But the 
attempt was futile. The kickers were not well enough 
organized to accomplish any result. The Southern peo- 
ple stood together, and conquered, because they were 
undivided. The Dougherty, Lane, and Hewett men 
pulled each for his own interest, with the result that 
although altogether numerically stronger than those 
opposed to them, they were beaten because they did not 
unite, 
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COMPOSITIONS. 


It is as important for the child to learn to “‘ talk with 
the pen” as to talk with his mouth. This states the mat- 
ter very strongly, but rightly. 

1. The very day the child enters the school to learn to 
read, and enters the lowest primary class, put a pencil 
in his hand and the picture of a cat before him, and 
teach him to write the word in neat script, not in type 
characters. In fact, there should be a chart of the 
script characters always before the pupils. I remember 
well, when ten years of age, my coming to the teacher 
to ask how to make a g. This putting the names of 
things in script is a most important language lesson. It 
teaches the child, through his fingers, the idea that a 
thing has a sign. This is the basis of all language. 

2. But most of the pupils in the schools have been neg- 
lected, and then it is great labor for them to express 
themselves on paper. So special attention must be 
given to make up for these lost years. 

It is probable that in a school of fifty pupils, only a 
very few can write a composition. The rest dread the 
task, and avoid it by any means in their power. 

(a) The teacher should find out who can write, and 
leave them to themselves. 

(b) Instead of affixing a penalty to those who do not 
write, let him accustom them to writing. (A farmer has 
a young horse ; he puts a light load on his back, one that 
he scarcely notices. In the course of time the farmer 
mounts him. Here is the lesson for the teacher.) 

A boy is questioned on what he likes to eat for break- 
fast. He will probably say, ‘‘ Buckwheat cakes and 
maple molasses.” The teacher says, ‘‘ I wish you would 
each write something on ‘ What I like for breakfast ;’ or 
you may describe some breakfast, one you had when 
camping out ; or you may invent a breakfast scene, say- 
ing, ‘ Now let us have something lively. I don’t want 
a sermon ; make me laugh if you can.’” 

Let the teacher look over the writers’ shoulders and 
whisper some suggestions. At the end of a half hour 
let him call on the writers to read. As some are very 
bashful and want confidence in themselves (believing 
that their writing will show them to be fools), let 
another pupil read. Have the brightest one read first. 
Then praise this quite liberally ; if there are misspelled 
words, pass them by. 

After this call on another and another, and receive 
every crude effort with applause. All depends on the 
reception. You might say, ‘‘ Well done for you, James. 
I did not know you could write like that.” ‘‘ Why, 
Henry has a good deal of sound sense in his writing.” 
‘‘ That was as good as we see in many papers,” etc. 

(c) The next day another subject should be taken up. 
Generally, some one of the boys has a dog with which 
all are acquainted. Let this be the theme, a description 
and incidents about him being what is attempted. (A 
writer who has attained some celebrity in writing books 
of travels, tells us that his first composition was about a 
dog belonging to the janitor, and that the high commen- 
dation of the teacher led him to believe he could write ) 

(d) The exercise should be taken up daily with over- 
sight, as hinted above, until the art of expression has 
been attained. Keep the attention on subjects the pupils 
know enough about. A book containing subjects should 
be on the teacher’s desk, available at any time. Besides, 
let the pupil feel that he can apply to the teacher fora 
subject. 

(e) As to the length of the essays or ‘‘ writings,” this 
will depend very much on the pupils. Don’t let them 
write slowly ; that is, let them write a sentence, and 
then stop awhile. Teach them to lay out a little plan; 
then think and then write, and keep writing until they 
have no more to say. 

(f) Suppose the subject be ‘‘ The Stove ;” under this 
title they will put down the various elements or points 
thus : 

The School Stove :—Its length, height, width, color, 
general shape, of what made, where placed, the door, 
legs, pipe, what fuel used, name of maker, probable cost, 
where.it was got, any incidents about it. 

An analysis of a subject should be made by the pupil, 
the teacher writing the ‘‘ points” on the blackboard, and 
asking the pupils to add any they can think of. 

(g) This work must be persevered in day by day, with 





life, interest, and encouragement, until some readiness 
is acquired. The pupils should use note paper of a uni- 
form size, and it should not be folded. Only one side 
should be used. The next essay can be written on the 
other side. Have them place the name and date at the 
top on one side in small characters. Finally, when we 
reflect that every child, from the time it entered school 
at five or six years of age, should daily have expressed 
itself in writing until it became a pleasure, we will have 
patience with pupils who at sixteen have suffered for 
ten years of poor teaching. 
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METHODS IN READING. 


By E. H. F. 

To grown people, reading is a process of obtaining in- 
formation, and by it we make the thoughts of others our 
own. If thought-grasping is the great object of the 
grown person in reading, why not also of the child? 
The eye of the child can easily be taught to recognize 
the word, or sign of an idea; so also can the eye of his 
mind be taught to perceive the thought, or that for 
which the sign stands. 

The pleasure of obtaining a new idea corresponds with 
the pleasure felt in gazing for the first time upon a fine 
picture. 

The getting of single thoughts on asubject comes first, 
then the combining of several related thoughts. When 
the pupil is able to express, so as to be clearly understood 
by his classmates, what may be called a group of 
thoughts, he is not far from essay-writing, and letters 
will not be difficult for him. These remarks sound more 
like a talk on language than on reading, but a well-con- 
ducted reading class is a language lesson. 

At first, thought-getting is hard for some pupils, and 
the teacher, after surveying her class, will call upon the 
brightest pupil, and after the emulation of the others is 
excited, call upon Tom, Dick, and Harry for their ideas. 

I have one little girl who is always ready to define, 
explain, or give additional facts in regard to the lesson. 
Such a child is an oasis in the desert of stupidity com- 
monly known as a reading class. 

When a child is especially dull in thinking out the 
meaning for himself, it is sometimes best for the teacher 
to manage to obtain the fraction of an idea from him, 
and then supply the remaining two-thirds or three- 
fourths herself. He will then suppose he has expressed 
an idea, and may think what boy has done, boy can do, 
and try it again. 

It is the custom to ask the meaning of woids either 
before the pupil has read, or after. The answers are apt 
to be rather unsatisfactory. 

In the sentence which states that Annie had dis- 
patched her breakfast, the meaning of dispatched was 
inquired for, and quick as a flash came the answer, 
** Telegraphed ” ! 

Sometimes it is not a word, but a phrase, that is not 
clear to the class, sometimes the meaning of the sentence 
as a whole is the trouble. The idea, or plot, underlying 
a whole lesson is often beyond the thought range of the 
child. 

In poetry sometimes the teacher needs to take only the 
leading idea of the stanza, without the dress of imagery 
so darkening to the child’s mind. A good use of pretty 
poetry lessons is to have the children commit all, ora 
part of them, and then call upon several of the pupils to 
step out in front of the class to repeat one or two verses. 

This way, used only once in a long while, insures hard 
study on a reading lesson, and this is usually difficult to 
obtain. 

In one of McGuffey’s readers there is a little song often 
sung by primary schools introduced into a lesson. The 
pupils find it pleasant, after they have learned to read 
the whole lesson, to read it again, and together sing the 
little song. 

In case of a dialogue lesson, when it has been pretty 
well mastered, the class may be divided into two por- 
tions, one division passing to one side of the room, and 
one to the other side, taking the two parts in the piece. 
In the “Contented Boy ” (McGuffey), we request the 
boys to pretend they are Mr. Lennox, and the girls to 
play they are Peter Hurdle. One -pupil may ask the 
questions and another may answer, or two pupils may 
answer each other. 

Repetition of effort is a great deal, in a reading class. 
The dull pupil sees nothing in a paragraph the first time 
it is read, has a glimmering of an idea the second time, 
and often has the complete thought only after five or six 
readings. 

If the attention of the class is difficult to secure, some 
of the single word methods may be used, as pronouncing 
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words, turn about with the teacher, giving one word 
apiece around the class, and so forth. 

But these methods, used to excess, cultivate a jerky 
method of reading, which is already toocommon. The 
same objection may be urged against very much read- 
ing to a comma, a semicolon, or other pause, once so 
much in vogue. 

The vocal word is one thing ; the printed word is an- 
other; the thought in the sentence is another. The 
effort must be to have the pupil feel the thought that is 
wrapped up in the words of the sentence. The teacher 
must not be deceived ; the utterance of the words does 
not at all prove that the pupil understands the thought 
that is in the sentence. 
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A LESSON ON BOATS. 





This is a subject with which the pupils will be more or 
jess familiar, and therefore one in which they will be 
interested. If rightly treated it will lead to much 
thought and extensive observation. The teacher ques- 
tions : 

T. Have you ever seen a boat? (They smile, thinking 
this is a funny question.) 

P. My father has one. 

T. Describe it. 

P. It is about twenty feet long, is made of wood, is 
hollow, and has a rudder with which it is steered. It 
also has oars to make it go ahead. 

T. Why is it pointed in front? 

P. So it will go through the water easier. 

T. There is a name for this tendency of the water to 
keep the boat from going ahead. It is called resistance. 
(Writes this word on the blackboard.) Why do you use 
oars? 

P. To make the boat go ahead. 

T. If you push against the shore with a pole what is 
the effect ? 

P. It is sent out into the stream. 

T. Then how does using the oars make it go forward? 

P. You push with them against the water. 

T. Inother words you overbalance the resistance ahead 
of the boat, and the result is a forward movement. For 
what is the rudder used ? 

P. To steer the boat. 

T. If when the boat is standing sidewise to the shore 
you push the stern out what is the result? 

P. The bow is sent around toward the shore. 

T. Then in what does steering consist ? 

P. In holding the rudder so that the stern is pushed 
around in one direction and the bow in the other. 

T. Why does the boat float? 

P. Because it is made of wood. Because it is lighter 
than water. 

(Some experiments may be tried, to show the pupils 
that substances always displace a bulk of water equal 
to their weight. Dropa piece of cork in a vessel con- 
taining water. They will see that a very small portion 
of it sinks below the surface. Next float a piece of pine. 
A larger proportion of it than of the cork will be below 
the surface. A piece of oak will sink still lower.) Now 
suppose we had something just the weight of the water, 
what would you see? 

P. It would sink so that its top would be on a level 
with the surface of the water. 

T, What has become of the water that was in the 
place of this substance? 

P. It was pushed out of the way. 

T. Then what do you conclude? 

P. That a substance always displaces a bulk of water 
equal to its weight. 

T. Suppose it was heavy enough to displace more than 
its bulk of water. 

P. It would sink. 

T. But I havea tin box here; now you know tin is 
heavier than water. You see it floats. Why is that? 

P. It is made hollow, so that the weight of water 
that it displaces is much less than its bulk. 

T. Are boats ever made of anything except wood. 

P. I have read that ships are made of iron. 

T. Yes; and you can understand why iron and other 
metals can be used for making ships. I have here a 
large number of pictures of boats and ships. I want you 
to look at them and give me the names OF all you recog- 
nize. Tell how they differ from each other, and the 
uses to which they areapplied. If you find any pictures 
of boats in newspapers or elsewhere learn ail you can 
about them, so you can describe them to the school. 

(This is a large subject and one that will form the basis 
of many interesting discussions. The talks will natur- 
ally lead up to descriptions of the manner of construc- 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 





FIRST PUPIL. 

Charles Dudley Warner was born September 12, 1829, 
and is therefore nearly sixty-one years old. His hair 
and beard are nearly white, but he is so active and ener- 
getic that no one would think of calling him an old man. 

SECOND PUPIL, 


Young Warner was fitted for college at sixteen, but 
his guardian wished him to give up his idea of a college 
course, and go into business, so he became a clerk in a 
post-office, but he soon gave up the situation, and went 
to Hamilton College, where he was graduated in 1851. 
While a college student he hud quite a reputation as a 
writer, and in his senior year he took the prize for the 
best essay. 

THIRD PUPIL. 

After leaving college he began to stuly law. His ex- 
penses were met by lecturing, writing, etc. Joining a 
party of survevors, the young man spent two years in 
frontier life. After a while he settled in Chicago and 
engaged in the practice of law. All this time he wrote 
for magazines and newspapers, and before long he aban- 
doned his profession and took the position of associate 
editor of the Hartford Press, at the small salary of eight 
hundred dollars. Later the name was changed to the 
Courant,and Mr. Warner became one of the proprietors. 

FOURTH PUPIL. 


He had a garden where he liked to work, and he be- 
gan to write some sketches about gardening. They 
were printed in the Courant, and were so popular that 
they were gathered into a book called ‘‘ My Summer in 
a Garden.” 

FIFTH PUPIL. 

A trip to Europe in 1868 resulted in a book called 
‘‘Saunterings.” ‘* Backlog Studies,” is a volume of 
sketches that first appeared in Scribner's Magazine. ‘‘My 
Winter on the Nile” is the story of a tovrin Egypt in 
1874. 

SIXTH PUPIL. 

‘Being a Boy” was brought out in 1877, and became 
popular at once. Several other books followed, also the 
‘* Gilded Age,” written in partnership with Mark Twain, 
Mr. Warner is still the busy editor of the Courant, and 
he finds time for other literary work. 

SEVENTH PUPIL. 

Mr. Warner has a beautiful residence in Hartford, 
close by Mark Twain’s home. It is a two-story brick 
house, built in Gothic style, and surrounded by oak and 
chestnut trees. The rooms are beautifully furnished, 
and books are everywhere. Besides the books and pic- 
tures, there are curiosities from all parts of the world. 
The study is a plain room in the top of the house, where 
the author is fond of receiving his friends. 

EIGHTH PUPIL. 
“« What the boy does is the life of the farm. He is the 





tion and uses of canal boats, tugs, steamboats, stcam- | 
= Ps, etc. By questioning, the teacher can get the pupils 

say that the paddle-wheels and screw propellers of the! 
as the oars of the 
will occur to the 
observing teacher may also be drawn.) | 


larger boats answer the same 
row boats. Other comparioons that 
thoughtful and 





factotum, always in demand, always expected todo the 
thousand indispensable things that nobody else will do. 
After everybody else is through, he has to finish up. 
His work is like a woman’s—perpetual waiting on others. 
He is to do all the errands, to go to the store, to the post- 





office, and to carry all sorts of messages. If he had as 


many legs as a centipede, they would tire before night. 
His two short limbs seem to him entirely inadequate to 
the task. The boy comes nearer to perpetual motion 
than any thing else in nature, only it is not altogethere 
voluntary motion.” 
—From ‘“ BEING a Boy.” 
NINTH PUPIL. 
“I like neighbors, and I like chickens, but I do not 


think they ought to be united near a garden. Neigh- 
bors’ hens in your garden are an annoyance. Even if 


they did not scatch up the corn and peck the strawber- 
ries, and eat the tomatoes, it is not pleasant to see them 
straddling about in their jerky, high stepping, specula- 
tive manner, picking inquisitively here and there. It is 
of no use to tell the neighbor that his hens eat your 
tomatoes ; it makes no impression on him, for the toma- 
toes are not his. The best way is to casually remark to 
him that he has a fine lot of chickens, pretty well grown, 
and that you like spring chickens broiled. He will take 
them away at once. 
From ‘“‘ My SUMMER IN A GARDEN.” 





-- 


MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 





Sept. 15.—James FENIMORE COOPER, b. 1789. 
Sept. 18.—SamMvEL JOHNSON, b. 1709. 

Sept. 29.—HoORATIO NELSON, b. 1758, 

Sept. 20.—RoOBERT CLIVE. b. 1725. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
ailow the pupils to leok up something about each author. 





JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, a well-known American nov- 
elist,was born at Burlington, N. J. At sixceen he entered 
the navy as midshipman, and for six years he followed 
the sea, gathering much experience, which he afterward 
made use of in his novels. His first novel was “* Precau- 
tion,” and it was followed a year later by ‘*The Spy,” 
which made him famous as a novelist. Other books 
followed in quick succession, and in about twenty-six 
years he wrote about as many novels. His forte was in 
description, and he had a thorough knowledge of the 
scenes hedescribed. Many of his works were translated 
into the modern languages, and ** The Spy” has been 
put into Persian. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON was the son of a poor bookseller in 
Lichfield, England, He went to Oxford, but poverty pre- 
vented him from taking his degree. For a time he was 
usher in a school, but the situation became unbearable, 
and he left it and made a scanty living by working for 
booksellers. At the age of twenty-five he married a 
widow much older than himself, and started a school 
with her scanty fortune. 
became a contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine, but 
for many years he received very poor pay for his work. 
In 1755 his dictionary appeared after eight years of close 
labor. It is considered the most remarkabie work of the 
kind ever produced by one man. ‘ Rasselas” was 
written in the evenings of one week to defray the expen- 
ses of his mother’s funeral. At last he met with pros- 
perity, and friends gathered around him. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

HoRATIO NELSON, the famous Isritish naval hero and 
admiral, was born at Burnham Thorp, Norfolk, Eng- 
land. He was a puny, sickly child, and all through 
his life he was delicate. At the age of 13 he entered the 
navy, and before he was 21 he was post-captain. Dur- 
ing the war with France he distinguished himself by his 
bravery and skill. Another brilliant exploit was the 
battle of Copenhagen in 1801, but his most famous battle 
was that of Trafalgar, where he gave the famous signal, 
‘* England expects every man to do his duty,” by means 
of flags. He died a little later at the moment of victory. 


Going to London in 1787, he 





ROBERT CLIVE, founder of the British empire in India, 
was born at Shropshire, England. He was a mischiev- 
ous boy, dull at learning. When a young man he was 
sent to India to take a clerkship in the Civil Service. 
He was so lonely and tired of the life, that he tried to 
commit suicide, but twice the pistol missed fire. He 
then concluded that he must be intended for something 

t. Three years after his arrival in India, the troub- 
es of the English gave him an opportunity to distin- 
guish himself. His success at the battle of Plassey, in 
1757 raised him to the office of governor of Bengal. 
Like his successor, Warren Hastings, he was tried b 
Parliament, but was acquitted. He never quite recov 





from the di implied by the trial, and he ended his 
life by suicide. 
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OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. 


Mr. Blaine maintained that we acquired territorial juris- 
diction over Behring sea from Russia. The Russian claim 
that was repudiated by the United States in 1821, was to 
jurisdiction far south into the Pacific. He claimed that 
the killing of seals on the high seas is so wantonly destruc- 
tive of seal life that the United States is justified in stop- 
ping it,even where it has no exclusive jurisdiction. Great 
Britain would interfere in the same way if Americans 
should fish with dynamite off the banks of Newfoundland. 
Mr. Salisbury held that piracy is, by international law, 
the only offence which authorizes a vessel of one nation to 
search and seize a vessel flying the flag of another. What 
islands are frequented by fur seals? Mention other fur 
animals in Alaska and neighboring islands. 





ORIGINAL PACKAGES. 


The bill passed by the House to ’meet the original pack- 
age decision of the U. S. supreme court applies not only to 
intoxicating liquors, but to every article that is made the 
subject of interstate commerce. As soon as an article has 
been delivered to the importer, its subsequent sale is placed 
under the complete control of the state authorities. This 
includes all articles produced in the state as well as those 
brought from other states. The new measure carries out 
the state’s rights principle that each state should be left 
free to manage in its own way those things which concern 
only itself. 


CHILI ADVANCING.—The people of Chili are discussing the 
Pan-American congress, and are anxious that something 
shall come of it. Especially are they desirous of better 
communications with the United States. Northern Chili 
is wonderfully productive, the people being very success- 
ful in the cultivation of vineyards. Describe Chili’s situa- 
tion, climate, etc. 


WORK OF A HURRICANE.—The news comes from St. 
Petersburg that a part of the town of Slonim was wrecked 
by a hurricane. Many persons were buried under the 
ruins. Nineteen bodies were recovered. What causes 
hurricanes ? 





FLoops IN CHINA.—Floods in the Hoang-Ho destroyed 
a portion of the embankment. The Peiho was also very 
high, and water covered the country as far as the walls of 
Pekin. 





AUSTRALIAN RAILROADS.—A_ bill was introduced into 
the parliament at Melbourne providing for the building of 
1,077 miles of country lines and 39 miles of suburban lines. 
This is necessary in order to meet the demands of the pop- 
ulation, which is growing faster than that of America. 
By whom was Australia settled ? How is it governed ? 


WATERSPOUT AND LANDSLIDES.—AIl the railroad beds 
between Trent and Italy were wrecked by a waterspout. 
Many of the valleys of the Tyrol were under water, and 
landslides destroyed the railroad between Innsbruck and 
Meran. Tell how the shape of land is changed by the ac- 
tion of water. 

A CycLoNE.—South Lawrence, Mass., was swept by a 
eyclone that cut a swath through the town 500 hundred 
feet wide and a mile long. Six people were killed and 
many injured, One hundred buildings were destroyed. 





Lunpy’s LANE.—The seventy-sixth anniversary of the 
battle of Lundy’s Lane was celebrated at Drummond hill 
near Niagara Falls, July 25. All the graves of the soldiers 
were decorated with flowers and flags, those of tae Cana- 
dians with Union jacks and those of the Americans with 
stars and stripes. What men commanded at this battle ? 





A METEOR SEEN.—A meteor passed over Chicago early 
in the evening recently. It looked like a ball of fire about 
the size of a football, and left behind it a broad tail of 
light that glimmered and then disappeared. It made a 
hissing sound. 


ARGENTINE’S REVOLUTION.—The Buenos Ayres revolu- 
tion has been settled. It was led by dissatisfied army 
officers. President Celman resigned and was succeeded 
by Vice-President Pelligrimi. One of the causes of the 
revolution was the anger of the people at the order of the 
government that one quarter of tte duties should be col- 
lected in gold. For the past ten months that metal has 
been at a heavy premium. A large amount of paper cur- 
rency was issued which depreciated until it was nearly 
worthless. All kinds of business became stagnant and 
work generally was abandoned. The Italian immigrants 
‘left by thousands. It is said the revolutienists accomp- 


lished their purpose, the overthrow of the existing govern- 


ment. 





LARGE FIREs.—A large part of the business portion of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., was burned. The business portion of 
Wallace, Wash., also was destroyed. 


REVO1 UTION IN CENTRAL AMERICA.—Fighting occurred 
between the forces of Guatemala and San Salvador. The 
Guatemelans were defeated. A revolution was organized 
against President Barillas. Tell what you know about 
the people of these countries. 


A Boycott PROPOsED.—The proposed boycott of Nortb. 
ern goods by the people of the South in ease the Federa) 
Election bill is passed, does not meet with much favor. 
There is great opposition however, to the bil] in the South, 
from all quarters. For what does the bill provide ? 


A NOTED ASTRONOMER’S DEATH.—Dr. C. H. F. Peters, 
director of the Litchfield observatory at Hamilton College, 
died recently. He was formerly connected with the Dud. 
ley observatory in Albany. In the thirty-two years he was 
connected with the Litcbfield observatory he discovered 
many planetary bodies. What noted woman astronomer 
died recently ? 





TURKS AND ARMENIANS.—A crowd of Armenians met ip 
the cathedral in Constuntinople to cemonstrate with the 
patriarch for his weak protest against Turkish outrages 
rhe patriarch said the sacred edifice was no place for such 
a demonstration. They thereupon dragged him from the 
pulpit, and otherwise maltreated him. He finally made 
his escape. Some Turkish troops who attempted to clear 
the building met with strong resistance, but finally pre- 
vailed. Several were killed and many wounded. 





LOTTERY MATTER IN THE MAILS.—President Harrison 
in a letter recommended that Congress pass a law exclud- 
ing lottery matter from the mails. What are the objec- 
tions urged against lottery companies ? 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL.—Commerce between Lake 
Superior and the lower lakes was suspended on account ot 
a break in thiscanal. The supply of coal from the Lake 
Superior region is cut off, and unless the break is repaired 
it will be difficult to get the grain to market. Mention 
some important lake ports. 


ERICSSON’s REMAINS.—The remains of John Ericsson 
will be taken to Sweden. The flagship Baltimore will act 
as escort. Mention one of his inventions. 





Our FOREIGN MARKET.—Mr. Blaine criticises the Mc- 
Kinley bill in that it proposes to take the duty off o! 
sugar, giving a market here to the product of Central and 
South America, without requiring those countries to 
remove the duty from American breadstuffs. He says 
that we should use every means to extend our market on 
the Amcrican continent. 

PROPOSAL TO BRIDGE BEHRING STRAIT.—William Gil- 
pin, ex-governor of Colorado, has just returned from the 
northern Pacific coast. He says Behring strait can be 
bridged. It is only forty miles wide, and in the very mid- 
dle lies an island, about big enough to hold New York, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey City combined. The water is no- 
where more than forty feet deep, and there will be no 
trouble in erecting piers on the hard bottom. After the 
building of the connecting roads one could go all the way 
to Paris by rail. 

A DIsPUTED BouNDARY.—France and Brazil agreed to 
refer to a joint commission the settlement of the boundary 
line between French Guiana and the Brazilian republic. 
Why do many nations favor arbitration ? 


FATAL EXPLOSION.—Twelve persons were killed and 
twenty injured by an explosion of 1800 kegs of gunpowder 
in freight-cars near Cincinnati. All the glass was broken 
in the houses for a radius of a mile. Of what is gunpow- 
der composed. 

BALLOON TRAVELING. —Two Austrian officers went up in 
a military balloon from Vienna, and were carried te Bruez- 
kow, in the province of Posen in Prussia. Thence they 
were driven by air currents to southern Sweden, and 
finally were carried by other currents back to Prussia. 
They covered this distance in eleven hours. Describe a 
balloon ? 

RAILROADS IN CHINA.—The building of the railroad 
across Siberia by the Russian government will effect a 
change in the view taken of railroadsin China. Hitherto 
there has been great opposition to them. Now the Chinese 
see that they need roads to help protect their nothern pro- 
vinces. It is reported that military railroads will be built 
in Manchooria. 





August 9, 1890. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

A BULLE7’s FLIGHT.—By saturating bullets with vase. 
line they may be easily seen in their course from the rifie 
to the target ; their course is marked by a beautiful ring of 
smoke, caused by the burning of the vaseline, the smoke 
being suspended in air for some time, if not too windy. 
Much better scores result when grease of some kind js 
used; bullets are not so apt to split, the recoil is not so 
great, and itis believed the course of the missile is more 
true. 





THE AMAZON.—The Indians considered this three separ 
ate rivers, the names that they gave them— Amazonas. 
Solimoes, and Maranon—having been retained. The title 
of Maranon is restricted to the river from its source in 
Lake Lauricocha, sixty miles from the Pacific ocean, on 
the western or Pacific slope of the main cordillera of the 
Andes to its junction with the Rio Napo. It has twenty- 
two tributaries. From the Napoto the Rio Negro (1,00 
miles) the river is known as the Solimoes, receiving four. 
teen tributaries. From the Rio Negro to the sea it is in 
truth the mighty Amazon, expanding with the waters of 
twenty more streams to a great brackish sea studded with 
innumerable islands. 





ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES.—Lord Wolseley re- 
cently wrote to a friend in Baltimore: “ The closer the 
bonds of union between mother and child, England and 
the United States, the better will it be for both, for our 
race, and indeed for civilization. Those who rant about 
causes of quarrel between us are no friends to either na- 
tion or humanity. There must never be war between ur, 
no matter how much either or both may be egged on by 
those who hate the English race, and would therefore, like 
to see us at one another’s throats. We feel quite as proud 
of the United States as any of its people can do. Its honor 
and reputation are as dear to us as they can be to those on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and I rejoice, above all 
things, to think that the mutual respect we have alwa’s 
had for one another is now maturing into a sincere and 
mutual affection.” 

Woop IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS.—These islands have 
no trees, but they produce wood in a remarkable shape. 
Here and there are seen what look like weather-beaten 
mossy-gray stones. They are really blocks of living wood. 
Half hidden among the lichens and mosses will be found a 
few of the obscure leaves and flowers. Ii you try to cut it 
with an axe, you will find it extremely hard to do so. It is 
entirely unwedgable, being made up of countless branches 
which grow so closely together that they become consolid- 
ated into one mass. On asunny day you may perhaps find 
on the warm side of the “‘ balsam bog ”’ (for so the living 
stone is called) a few drops of a fragrant gum, highly 
prized by the shepherds for its supposed medicinal quali- 
ties. This wonderful plant belongs to the same family as 
the parsnip and the carrot. 





ALASKA’s BOUNDARY LINE.—Against the conclusions of 
the United States survey, Canada has the observation of 
William Ogilvie of the Canadian survey party, which ex. 
plored the Yukon district in 1888. Ogilvie spent the win- 
ter in making astronomical observations for the purpose of 
ascertaining the position of the 14ist. deg. of longitude, 
which he finally placed about 90 miles west from the 
boundary line as run on United States maps. This is very 
important, because the line passes through the best gold- 
bearing districts yet discovered in the country. 

METALS WorTH MORE THAN GOLD.—Most persons would 
probably name gold as the most valuable metal, platinum 
second, and silver third. Gold is worth about #340 per 
pound, troy; platinum, $130, and silver, about $12. Nick 
would be quoted at about 60 cents, aud pure aluminum ® 
to #9 to the troy pound. Compare these with the follow- 
ing : Cerium, $1920 per pound ; Calcium, $1800 ; Glucinum, 
$3000 ; and gallium, $39,000. The latter is exceedingly rare 
and hence its high price. Several other metals are worth 
more than gold. , 





CoLoRs OF RosEs.—A money prize has been offered for 
many years by the French academy for the florist who will 
produce a blue rose, but as yet no one has succeeded i0 
winning it. Many other colors, however, have been pr. 
duced. Natural and assisted selection bas produced ove 
hundred shades of red, from the lightest pink to the dark- 
est crimson. There are the Marechal Niel and a hundred 
or two more varieties of yellow. Black, even, has bet! 
evolved from the darkest crimson. The white rose, whit! 
the Moslems devoutly believe sprang into being from ‘ht 
great drops of sweat that fell from the brow of Mahow! 
in his ascent into beaven, once astonished a florist wi"? 
that freak of nature known as the green rose. Its pets 
are jagged, curled, serrated, or like a bunch of green ™* 
leaves, or like a head ot lettuce on a very small scale. TM 
edges of a rose’s petals may be turned ashy white by bald 
ing it in the fumes of a burning match. It is said that” 
the stem of a white rose is placed in red ink the liquid wil 
be absorbed so that the petals will iu a few moments blo 
faintly. : 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A TEACHER who had read that there were numerous 
applications at good salaries, for teachers ‘‘ trained in the 
methods of the New Education,” writes to ask what he 
shall do to get the good salary. He holds a second grade 
certificate and receives $28 per month. We cannot be spe- 
cific, for we do not know this teacher's case, except the 
two items above noted. There is an old truth that he who 
would reap largely must sow largely. Has this teacher 
done this? We think not. He probably hasonly the educa- 
tion and preparation furnished by the common district 
school. Once that was enough ; if the man could “ gov 
ern” very small attainments would suffice; but that 
time has passed. The day has come when specific and 
extensive preparation is demanded of those who aim at 
the highest places. 

If we should suggest that this teacher ought to go toa 
normal school he would probably reply that he coulo 
not do so for want of money. Suppose he knew he 
could get $100 per month when he graduated from 3 
normal school, would it not pay him to borrow the 
money needed? He may say he does not know he will 
get $100 per month : true, this is a life of much uncer 
tainity ; he does not know that he will live; it may not 
be well for him to buy a new suit of clothes on that 
account. 

We shall not urge him; if he does not feel within 
him the assurance of success when he gets more knowl. 
edge and skill it will be best to be content with his $28 
a month. 





PROF. J. MARK BALDWIN, of the University of Toronto. 
contributes to Science the following in reply to the psy 
chological question, ‘‘ Why is it that I recognize an 
image when it returns to my consciousness?” 


“T have recently had an apportunity to test a little child six 
months and a half old, with these points in view, and the resuli 
was quite instructive. Her nurse, who had been with her continu 
ously for five months, was absent for a period of three weeks, ané 
on her return was instructed first to appear to the child smp’y ir 
her usual dress but to remain silent ; then to withdraw from sight. 
but to speak as she had been accustomed to; and finally to appear 
and sing a nursery rhyme, which by special care the little girl ha 
not been aliowed to hear during the nurse’s absence. The tirs 
result was that the child gezed in a questioning way upon th 
face, but showed no positive sign of recognition; yet the absenc: 
of positive fear and antipathy shown at first toward the substitut 
purse, indicated that the visual image was not entirely strange 
Second, the tones of the nurse’s voice were not at all recognize: + 
as far as passive indications even of familiarity were concerned,- 
a result we would expect from the greater purity and simplicity o1 
the auditory images. The thir. experiment was attended by com. 
plete and demonstrative recognition. The visual (face) and audi 
tory (rhyme) images must have re-euforced one another, givin; 
again the old established complex apperception of the nurse. 

“ As to the ultimate meaning of recognition, we are quite ip th 
dark ; it is only its mental conditions that fall to the psychologi-t 
On the view given above, it would seem to rest in the active sidk 
of our mental life, and to consist in the diminished expenditurs 
(whatever tbat is) involved in the repetition of an act of attention, 

“ This case also shows, as far as any individual case can, thai 
images from different senses vary greatly mm intensity in early 
child-hfe, that they are not well differentiated from one another, 
and that even at the very early age of six months special memc- 
ries are becoming more or less permanent.” 


This leads to the remark that the teacher should be a 
student of the actual facts of psychology, as in this case. 

A “‘ book psychologist” is easily made, but he is no 
psychologist at all after he is made. Psychology comes 
from observing and thinking. 


WE have asked the teachers to study the child psycho- 
logically, and to note their observations. We give the 
observations made by the celebrated authoress, Jean 
Ingelow, as she presents them in Longmans’ Magazine: 

“A curious instance of dormant memory in a child took place in 
our family. My mother went on a visit tomy grandfather taking 
with her a little brother of mine who was 11 months old, and his 
nurse. One day this nurse brought the baby into my mother’s 
room and put him on the floor, which was carpeted all over. 
There he crept about and amused himself according to his likes. 
When my mother was dressed, a certain ring that she generally 
wore was not to be found. Great search was made, but it never 
was produced, and the visit over, they all went away, and it was 
almost forgotten. 

“ Exactly a year after they again went to visit the grandfather. 
This baby was now a year and 11 months old. The same nurse 
took him into the same room, and my mother saw him, after look- 
ing about him, deliberately walk up to a certain corner, turn a bit 
ot the carpet back, and produce the ring. He never gave any 
account of the matter, nor did he, so far as I know. remember it 
afterward. It seemed most likely that he found the ring on the 
Hloor and hid it, asin a safe place, under a corner of the Brussels 
carpet where it was not nailed. He probably forgot all about it 
till he saw the place again, and he was far too infantile at the time 
it was missed to understand what the talk that went on was 
about, or to know what the search, which perhaps he did not 
notice, was for.” 


In a lecture given at Bedford, on the “‘ Methods and 


Aims of Education,” by Mr. Arthur Ransom, we find some 
sound common sense ideas : ‘When your child leaves 
school he or she should be a strong, eager, self-controlled 
and self-reliant individual, ready for any effort, quick to 
see and learn, apt in applying knowledge, and with a 
strong appetite for the good and thetrue. The amount 
of actual knowledge of facts which a child brings away 
from school is of far less importance than the character 
of the training which has been undergone. The whole 
of life is the time for learning facts ; the school is the 
place in which to acquire the art of learning, the art of 
using one’s own powers to the best advantage. A mere 
memoriter school teaching, an incessant ramming in of 
facts, clogs and deadens the mind without developing it, 
and not seldom stunts and disables it for life ; while a 
careful and wisely ordered system of training both 
strengthens and develops the mind, and renders it capa- 
ble of life-long pleasurable and vigorous exercise. The 
victim of cram leaves school hating learning, and prone 
to seek recreation in things that are dangerous and un- 
wholesome, both physically and morally ; while the child 
who has been rightly trained finds life a continuous 
period of healthy stimulus and the world an inexhausti- 
ble treasury of attractive knowledge.” 

Now we would like to know if the school system there 
does produce these effects he claims should be produced. 
Do they have “‘ cram,” and a good deal of it ? 


‘*A PIECE of crown glass forty inches in diameter and 
two inches and a half thick has been shipped from Paris 
to Clark Brothers, of Cambridge, Mars. It 1s intended 
for a forty-inch object-glass of a te’escope for the Uni- 
verity of Southern California, exceeding in size the Lick 
telescope. About two years’ careful labor will be 
required to convert the rough glass into a finished lens.” 
(Here is an admirable text for the older boys and girls. 
If the teacher can do no better, let him get two watch 
glasses, and fasten them together ; then filing a hole. 
fill with water, and show the effect of such a shape on 
the rays of light.) 

Mr. CARNEGIE decried college training. 
the Tribune says : 


“It istrue that the actual knowledge which a college course 
gives a man, is not often put in practice in ordinary business, yet 
the tra.ning which he gets from college is of the greatest advan- 
tage tohim who enters commercial life. I graduated as both civil 
and mining engineer after a five years’ college course; what I ac 
tually studied in college bas been of no practical use to me in bus 
iness, yet the stick-to-itiveness which I learned ut college bas been 
of the greatest benefit. Were 1 going through college again, 
knowing that I would enter into business life, | would, neverthe- 
less, take a full classical course and not a scientific one.” 


Here it appears the benefit is in the habits imparted; 
let the teacher think of this and see if he is impressing 
such habits. 


A writer in 


Dep’y STATE SupT. CHAS. R.SKINNER writes concerning 
the Cornell university scholarships: **The act was 
passed in 1887 to authorize the state superintendent to fill 
128 scholarships on examination, giving him power to 
fill vacancies in one county by candidates from another. 
There were 
in 1887 173 candidates ; 9 counties not represented, 


* 1888 198 “ 0 « « “ 
“e 1889 233 “ 6 “ oe 
sé 1890 299 “ 6 “ se “ 


New York county has never filled its scholarships in 
the four years she has been entitled to 96 scholarships, 
and has held only 6. In many counties they are eagerly 
sought for. In 1888 there were 20 candidates, that could 
not be appointed ; in 1889 there were 40, and the same 
in 1890.” 





Tue tenth anniversary of the dedication of the Sléyd 
seminary at Naas, in Sweden, was held June 13. Appro- 
priate speeches were delivered by Herr Salamon and 
others. Ten years ago the seminary was opened before 
an audience containing one hundred invited guests and 
ten students. Now there are ten invited guests and 
more than a hundred stulents. Herr Karling, of Y6n- 
képing, spoke in the name cf thcse from Sweden, and 
Signor Figueira, inspector-general of the schools of Uru- 
guay, and Madame Pavlowitsch, of St. Petersburg, on 
behalf of the foreign students who had attended at Naas. 
the British Association invited Miss Chapman and Miss 
Nystrém, pioneers of the Sléyd system in England, to be 
present at their annual meeting, at Birmingham, with 
two of their pupils, in order to demonstrate their system, 
believing it will be a valuable factor in the physical edu- 
cation of the young. 


WE want to know how things are in Nyack, N. Y. 
The board of education requested the resignation of 
Principal John A. Demarest, saying that he lacked 








power to discipline the children under his control, and 
supposing he would resign they gave him a handsome 
recommendation, setting forth a long list of qualifica- 
tions. But Mr. Demarest did not resign but pub'ished 
the recommendation. School Commissioner Knapp 
says that Prof. Demarest is a strict disciplinarian, and 
that the Nyack school is at the head of the schools of 
Rockland county. About 2,000 citizens signed a petition, 
condemning the board’s action and asking for Mr. Dema- 
rest’s re-engagement. The school boards don’t have it 
their own way all the time. 

THE laying of the corner-stone of the Lockport union 
school brought together a great number of people. The 
Grand Lodge of Masons conducted the ceremonies ; seve- 
ral lodges of masons assisted ; many other bodies were 
present. We hope no teacher will allow even a country 
school-house to be occupied without dedication ceremo- 
nies. ‘* Exalt education at all times.” Draw the atten. 
tion of the public to it. 





A VERY good man in Iowa writes to know if we would 
like ‘‘Clippings of educational happenings in that 
state.” Yes, but not to publish. We could easily fill up 
this paper with items like these: ‘‘ Prof. Green, of Ox- 
ford College, thinks it a good thing for the student to 
walk a mile before breakfast.” ‘‘ Prof. Black of High- 
berry Academy sometimes plays base ball with his stu- 
dents.” Now if each of the forty-four states should give 
us ten items a week of ten lines each, we should have 
two pages of material—but they would not be worth 
anything. 

We read all the news we can get from the forty-four 
states and thus post ourselves on their progress. It 1s 
hard work, but we do it. We want any one and every 
one to send us clippings ; but we do not agree to publish 


them ; we will read them and use them if they “ point 
a moral.” 
Mr. EvGene H. HARRELL, editor of the The North 


Carolina Teacher, says, *‘ We have taken the trouble to 
compare the work in our public schools with that of 
children in the average schools of Connecticut and New 
York, and we found the work of the North Carolina 
children fifty per cent, better.” 

That is right to the point. We always knew the 
schools of Connecticut and New York could do as well 
again, and have been censured because we said so. It 
has now been proved, you see. But, really noone doubts 
they have good schools down there. 
thing is to compure the work of the various grades in 
the various states. We believe in comparirg the werk. 


But the correct 





THE headmastersbip of Phillips (Exeter) academy, 
v hich has been vacant a year, is given to Charles E. Fish, 
of Worcester. He is a graduate of Phillips (Andover) 
and of Harvard's class of 1880, and has had great success 
in fitting boys for college. We call attention to this, that 
it may be seen how great the demand 1s for really able 
men as teachers. There are many schools that wait as 
did this one for the right man. Who are planning to be 
right men? This incident is in mind of one that so 
planned. He simply studied to be a good teacher and 
took a place at $1,200. In that the principal said, ‘‘ This 
is no place for you, you are worth double that.” The 
officers of another school came to see him, and told 
what they wanted. He said : ‘I can do that,” and was 
engaged. ‘ But,” said one, ‘ we have not told you the 
terms.” ‘* It is the place I want,” was the reply. After 
a few minutes’ consultation the president said, ** We 
intended to give you $2,500, but shall make it $3,500 ; we 
like your spirit.” Now it is not well for a man to name 
no price. We do not commend that ; we commend the 
spirit that said, ‘‘I aim at a higher success.” 

REMOVALS of teachers without cause is one of the sen- 
sations of the summer. Prof. W. W. Hendrickson was 
removed from the head of the department of mathema- 
tics in the United Sta«s Naval Academy. There was 
no cause of complaint ; seventeen years ago he resigned 
his place of lieutenant commander in the line to take 
this post. It will not always be so. 





One of the objections made by the opponents of ma- 
nual training is that “‘ it will make a nation of tinkers.” 
The American Cultivator has a word te say on this 
point: ‘ A man who is always tinkering around, mak- 
ing something or other in the mechanical line, is never 
found spending his leisure hours in a gin mill or saloon.” 
And a Western paper says, ‘Since the new teacher has 
taken hold of the boys he has developed an interest in 
putting things to nghts, the boys have made shelves and 
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cases and are filling them with bugs of all kinds. Those 
boys will not be wasters of time.” 





CLARK UNIVERSITY will give a one year’s course in the 
History and Principles of Education, beginning in Octo- 
ber next. The methods will consist of lectures, confer- 
ences, lines of reading, etc. This course is designed for 
those who desire to qualify themselves for professors of 
education in colleges or normal schools, and for superin- 
tendents and principals. 

A PRINCIPAL at Saratoga who was smoking a fragrant 
‘* Henry Clay,” was met by another who said, ‘‘ Narcot- 
ics?” At that No. 1 pulled out a card on which this 
slip was pasted : ‘‘ The naked savages twist long leaves 
together, light one end at the fire, and smoke like devils,” 


ee 


THE Lutherans of Missouri passed some resolutions 
relating to the Wisconsin decision, shutting the Bible 
out of the public schools ; ‘“‘ Therefore all Christians who 
educate their children in schools are in duty bound to 
ntrust them to such schools only as secure the educa- 
tion of children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” Now will they still send to the public schools? 
Yes, if they are good ones. 





THE time has been, and is now, that any man consid- 
ered himself ready for a professorship of education in a 
college or normal school. In one case a professor of 
education was made out of a professor of chemistry. 
‘ Why not?” many a reader will say. 





THE sixth hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
the university of Montpelier has been celebrated this 
year. All the great technical schools of Paris and the 
French provinces were represented, and deputations 
from many foreign universities were present. The pro- 
ceedings began on May 22, by a great reception in the 
university hall. Its most flourishing period was from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century. Petrarch spoke of 
itas a kind of ideal university. It made special progress 
in studies based on the observation of nature. 


THE Guardian, of London, a paper we like to see, says 
‘in consequence of the exclusion of religious teaching 
from the common schools, large numbers of private 
schools have sprung up that are conducted on denomina- 
tional principles. In Philadelphia the private school 
attendance is 30,000, against 110,000 in the public schools ; 
in New York there are 142,000 enrolled in private schools 
There are over 100 cities in which the attendance at pri- 
vate schools exceeds 25 per cent. of all; and in seven of 
those their ratio exceeds 50 per cent., and in one instance 
is clese on 65 per cent., so impossible is it to defy the 
religious instincts of a people.” 





A MEETING of the ‘‘ Teachers’ Guild ” was held in Lon- 
don, in June. It now has 4,000 members ; 1t proposes to 
bring into Parliament a bill for the registration of teach- 
ers, which shall permit all actual school teachers of 
twenty-one years of age to register, but after three 
years no teacher will be allowed to come on the register 
who does not present—({a) satisfactory evidence of a 
knowledge of the history, theory, and practice of educa- 
tion ; and (6) satisfactory evidence of practical efficiency 
and experience as a teacher for two years previous to 
the application for registration. This looks like progress 
in England. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The license of George Steinson, a teacher in Gram- 
mar School No 29, in this city, expired March 2, and 
Supt. Jasper refused to renew it, or permit him to teach. 
and so he appealed to State-Supt. Draper. Mr. Draper 
finds that Mr. Steinson had ample authority, regardless 
of the certificate issued to him by the city superinten- 
dent, to teach in any grade in the city of New York. 
Having such authority, and being so employed, he could 
not be removed from office, except in two ways. First. 
by revocation of his certificate as a teacher, and second, 
by the action of the board of education. There was no 
action of the board of education in the premises. Supt. 
Draper therefore concluded that he has been unlawfully 
deprived of his position, and that he now stands entitled 
to exerc'se the functions and receive the emolument of 
such position. 


The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by the peculiar 
medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Roya Sonas. For Public Schools, Singing Schools, 
Juvenile Conventions, etc. By J. H. Leshe and M. L. 
ae Bluffton, Ohio: C. D. Amstutz. 48 pp. 

cents. 


Every teacher should thoroughly appreciate the value 
of singing in school. It rests the minds of the children 
after a long period of study or of recitation, gives an 
outlet for some of the energy that would otherwise be 
expended in mischief, and makes the keeping of order 
easier. This little book is valuable for what is left out of 
it. It is not made bulky by a lot of useless matter. 
There is no song in the collection that cannot be used 
for enlivening the school, the home, and vhe entertain- 
ment. The notation is brief and simple, and contains 
all that is necessary for the student of the elements of 
music. The songs for opening school include: ‘‘Awake 
and Sing the Song,” A charge to Keep I Have,” ‘ Come 
Thou Fount,” ‘‘ Gently Lord,” ‘‘ How Sweet the Name,” 
‘*My Soul be on thy Guard.” ‘‘Opening Song,” One 
there is Above All,” “Our Father in Heaven,” ‘ Our 
Prayer,” and ‘“‘ While Thee I Seek.” It will be seen 
that the selections are mostly of a devotional nature. 
There are several temperance songs and a large number 
of miscellaneous songs of a lively character. Teachers 
will find this book a great help. 





CONVENTION CAROLS. By R. A. Kinzie, J. T. Reese, M. 
8S. Calvin, and Daniel Hahn; Bluffton, Ohio: C. D. 
Amstutz. 128 pp. 


The book contains all the necessary explanations, 
exercises, and compositions for public school, singing 
school, and convention work. In addition to this it has 
numerous anthems and other sacred compositions. On 
examining the book we find a great many old favorites 
and others that will be favorites wherever this song col- 
lection finds its way. Among them we find such fight, 
cheerful pieces, as ‘‘Skating Glee,” ‘ Trip, Trip, Trip,” 
‘** Sleighing Song,” and ‘‘ Song of the Fairy ;” and those 
of a soberer type, as ‘‘ Autumn Leaves again were Fall- 
ing,” ‘‘Home of Early Days,” and “ By and by the 
Roses Wither.” The sacred music includes many old 
church tune:, such as ‘‘ Worthington,” ‘* Oberlin,” etc. 
Mr. Leslie’s publications (this being one of them), that 
were recently transferred to Mr. Amstutz, have obtained 
a wide reputation for excellence and we have no doubt 
‘** Convention Carols” will make friends wherever they 
are used. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS Ca@isaR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. Deighton. London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 184 pp. 40 cents. 


This is one of the convenient little volumes of Shakes- 
peare that have been prepared by this author. If 
anything were needed to increase the popularity of the 
great dramatist these volumes would surely accomplish 
the purpose. The introduction contains a criticism of 
** Julius Cesar” and a sketch of the plot ; then comes 
the play itself, and finally very elaborate notes that take 
up more than half of the volume. One who wishes to 
study this masterpiece critically, to understand all the 
peculiarities of expresson, could do no better than 
read it in connection with these notes. No play is more 
worthy study, unless it be ‘“‘ Hamlet,” and none other, 
unless it be the one mentioned, is quoted so often and 
so copiously. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. Vol. 21. Garretson, 
Cox & Co., publishers, New York, Chicago, and At- 
lanta. 629 pp. 


This volume begins with ‘“‘ Jordan” and ends with 
“legacy.” Great care is noticed in the preparation of 
the cyclopedia and this together with its cheapness 
make it the one for the people. A feature of very great 
importance is the pronunciation of all titles, the names 
of persons, countries, etc., as well as of the ordinary 
words found in a dictionary. Among the great number 
of interesting subjects treated in this volume we notice : 
Jurisprudence, Jury, Jute, the States of Kansas and 
Kentucky, very full and brought close down to date, 
Knights of Labor, Latin Language and Literature ; also 
biographical sketches of such noted and _ interesting 
characters as Josephus, Junius, Kent and Kant, Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Mrs. Kemble, George Kennan, Louis 
Kossuth, Lafayette, Gen. Robert E. Lee. The volumes 
are especially valuable in families and schools on ac- 
count of their convenient size and the great amount of 
information given in small space. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY FOR NORTH AMERICA. 
By George G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. and C. H. Leet, 
B.A. 384 pp. $1.25. 


This is not a book with large pages and maps, such as 
was our conception of a geography in our school-boy 
days. It has no maps, but there are numerous and 
beautiful illustrations that greatly increase its attractive- 
ness. All branches of the subject—descriptive, physical, 
political, and astronomical—are treated as fully as 
deemed necessary for the ordinary student. That part 
relating to the United States will be found to have more 
coherence than it has in most geographies. _ The sub- 
ject is considered as a whole instead of being broken up 
into sections relating to the states, which would cause 
much repetition. The reasons why cities have grown 
up in certain places are explained. Especially good is 
the introduction, which treats of latitude and longitude, 
the seasons, rivers, changes and agents of ch e, 
marine deposits, earthquakes, underground heat, winds, 





tides, relations of sea and land, glaciers, icebergs and 
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ocean ice, climate, man, animals, minerals, etc. Com- 
ing at the beginning of the book, the student gets an 
idea of the forces that have been and are at work on 
the earth, and he is pre to understand the parts de- 
scriptive of the continents that follow. The information 
is well up to date os that about Africa where the 
recent explorations have made necessary many changes 
in the geographies. This is unquestionably an excellent 
text-book. Tt not used as the regular text-book it might 
be used for supplementary reading, or outside the classes 
to extend the pupil’s knowledge. 


REPORTS. 


THE HISTORY OF FEDERAL AND STATE AID TO HIGHER Epu- 
CATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Frank W. Blackmar, Ph. 
D. Washington: Government Printing office. 


This history shows the attitude of each colony and of each sub- 
sequent state towards colle and universities. The writer dis 
cusses the use of national education, with its relation to local, and 
brings forward the opinions of statesmen and scholars concerning 
the duties and functions of the government in public education. 
The investigation shows that in nearly every instance the fore- 
most desire of the people have been for co)leges and universities 
rather than for schools of a lower grade. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


T.ONGMANS, GREEN & Co. announce a story, entitled * Toxar,” 
by the author of “Thoth.” “Toxar” is a crafty British slave 
who serves a Greek tyrant to his death. 


D. APPLETON & Co. issue a novel, “Throckmorton,” by Miss 
Mollie Elliot Seawell, of Washington, a niece of President Tyler. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons have ready for publication, “Seven 
Thousand Words often Mispronounced,” one of the most success- 
ful of Mr. Phyfe’s books. 


MACMILLAN & Co. announce for publication next month a new 
story ot Mr. Crawford’s, entitled “* A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance.” 


A. C. McCiure & Co, have recently issued, in their very attrac 
tive series of Laurel-Crowned Tales, Lamartine’s “ Raphael; or 
The Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty.” This story is an admir- 
able example of Lamartine’s literary genius. 


LOvVELL’s International series has a recent addition in “The 
Mystery of M. Felix,” by B. L. Farjeon. 


Lee & SHEPARD have just published a book that will be in great 
demand,” ** Heroes and Martyr’s of Invention,” by George Make- 
peace Towle. 

Henry Ho rt & Co. include among their teachers’ hand-books, 
“ Latin Pronunciation: a Short Exposition of the Roman Method,” 
by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia College. 


Funk & WAGNALLS have brought out a collection of poems for 
children, chosen with discrimination from many authors, by the 
Rey. Dr. W. H. Luckenbach, under the title of “Song Stones for 
Little People.” F 


HARPER & Bros. offer “ The Aztec Treasure House, *by Thomas 
A. Janvier, a story something after the Haggard style. It is full 
of interest. 


HovuGuHaTon, MIFFLIN & Co.’s publication, Henry James's two- 
volume novel, “ Tbe Tragic Muse,”’ is a sustained conversational 
discussion and fine analytical criticism of the art of acting mamly, 
and subordinately of portrait painting, politics, and the gospel of 
sestheticism. 


D. LotHrop CoMPANY have just issued “ Hermit Island,” by 
Katherine Lee Bates; “The Crown of Life,” selections taken 
from the writings of Henry Ward Beecher, by Mary Storrs 
Haynes, and “The Golden Key,” one of George MacDonald's 
short stories. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., having sold most of their school book 
publishing business to the American Book Company and their 
book jobning department to the Baker & Taylor Company, in- 
tend to close out the stationery stock. They will still continue 
the publishing of many books not sold to the American Book 
Company and have removed to 751 Broadway. They will there 
carry on the sale of their stationery specialties in pens, inks and 
mucilage, which has grown to an immense business. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Annual Graduating Exercises of Pierce College of Business, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 19, 1889. Thomas May Pierce, M.A., principal. 
This institution fits youth of both sexes for business life. The 
large graduating class for 1889 indicates that it is prospering 
greatly. With the pamphlet we have received specimens of the 
penmanship taught at the college, and admire its beautiful sim- 
plicity. It appears to us that one trained after this system would 
develop an easy, rapid business hand. Flourishes are well enough 
for ornament, but the young man finds them a useless incum- 
brance in practice, and generally drops them. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Century for August bas a b2autiful frontispiece ‘* Madonna 
and Child,” by Sandro Botticelli, engraved by T. Cole. In ‘* The 
Treasures of the Yosemite,” by John Muir, are described some 
striking features of the famous California valley. “The Perlis 
and Romance of Whaling” is an elegantly illustrated article. 
In Jefferson's autobiography (the tenth installment of the series) 
are given some reminiscences of John Brougham, T. W. Robert- 
son, Artemus Ward, Geo. D. Prentice, etc. Mr. La Farge con 
tinues his artist’s letters from Japan, illustrated by himself. ‘‘The 
Anglomaniacs” is a serial by Edith M. Thomas, that will attract 
the attention of her many admirers. “‘A Yankee in Anderson- 
vi'le”’ is an article giving an idea of some of the hardships in that 
lustoric military prison, 

The leading article in the August North American Review is by 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, who gives his opinion of “Our Army and 
Militia.” Gail Hamilton writes graphically of “Society Women 
Before Christ,” and Dr. Paul Gibier describes the Pasteur treat- 
ment. Among the other articles are: “* False Hydrophobia,” by 


Dr. W. A. Hammond; “ Recent Progress in Theosophy,” by 
Mme. Blavatsky; “* Professionalism in Sports,”” by Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt; “American Influence in China,” by Hon. John Young ; 
“A Reply to X. M. C,” by Hon. Thomas B. Reed and a Demo- 
cratic leader; “‘In Westminster Abbey,” by the dean of West- 
minster; and “ The Capture of Canada,” by Erastus W ijman, 
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SHELDON’S GENERAL HISTORY. — This 
book gives a collection of .historic matenal, which 
may be dealt with first-hand, as the pupil deals with 
the actual substance in Chemistry, and with the living 
plant in Botany, thus stimulating his historic sense 

In wide and increasing use. 

Just adopted for use in the High and Latin Schools of 


and judgment. 


the city of Boston. 


SHELDON’S GREEK AND ROMAN HIS- 
TOR Y.—Contains the first 250 pages of the General 
History bound in this form for college preparatory 


work. ($1.00.) 








yin its Highest and Best Exemplification 
will be found in the following books: 








SHEPARD’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
—This book is a practical embodiment of the modern 
spirit of investi ation. It places the student in the 
—- of an investigator, and calls into play mental 

aculties that are too often wholly neglected. It leads 
him to experiment, to observe, to think, to originate. 
-- successful use in more than 250 schools and colleges. 
($1.12.) 


CHUTE’S PRACTICAL PHYSICS.—This book 
consists of a series of carefully selected exercises, both 
qualitative and quantitative in character, with direc- 
tions regarding the pre tion of apparatus, and the 
manner of conducting the experiments, together with 
nee about observing, note-taking and making 
inference from data, ($1.12.) 


($1.60.) 








COLTON’S PRACTICAL ZOOLOG Y.— This 
book tells the student where to find his imens ; 
how to observe their habits and habitats ; their meta- 
phorphoses and modes of development ; how to collect 
and preserve; and finally, how to dissect them. In 
short, it is a GUIDE to the study of animals rather than 
a mere descriptive zoology. (80 cents.) 


HODGKIN’S NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AUTHORS. A laboratery method in literature. 
The plan is to give concerning each author the date of 
his birth and death, a list of biographical writings 
concerning him, a list of significent facts in his life, 
the names of contemporary writers, a hst of choice 
selections from his writings, a list of his best books, 
and a list of selected books regarding him. ($1.00.) 


YOU CANNOT DO BETTER THAN TO ORDER THESE BOOKS FOR USE NEXT TERM. 


The above books are only a few from the many that u 
and German, and excellent works in Geology, Latin, Naturat History, English, etc. 


for our complete catalogue, stating in what subjects they are specially interested, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


5 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON. 


e publish for High Schools and Academies, 
Teachers looking for the BEST books should write 


We have a full series in French 


i8 Astor Place, 


185 Wabash Ave., 
C NEW YORK. 


HICAGO. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





WANTED: 


We have been asked by the Principal of a 
Western State Normal to find a Protessor of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Salary, $1,800. 

Also a lady teacher of Flocution at $1,000—$1,200. 
(es lady we recommended was elected; but we 

recommended her to a $1,690 place which she 
bas secured.) The teacher must able to teach 
Oratory, and DelSarte System—desirable. A lady 
of the education wanted. 

Another State Norma! Principal has asked us to 
recommend a lady to teach Music and Drawing; 
$800. ° A good opening. 

Another wiites us for a lady to teach Drawing; 
$800. State Normal. 

Another State Normal in the far West has asked 
us to recommend a teacher for Music alone. 
Salary, we think, $1,200. 

Wanted :—A Supt. of a Southern city asks us to 
recommend a Colored Teacher for a Principalship. 
Not a mulatto. 

An Ohio School Board asks us to recommend a 


Address TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





$1,800. 





lady, strong in discipline, for High Schooi Asst. 
at 


A Private School in Texas bas asked us to re- 
commend a young man to teach common 
branches. A member ot Southern M. E Church. 
$500. A good opening for a beginner. 

A Wisconsin Supt. asks us to recommend a 
High School Principal who can teach tin, 
$800 Salary. scholar wanted. 

A Southern Supt. asks us to recommend a Prin- 
cipal. Salary, $1 200. Must teach ali the higner 
branches. 

A State Normal in the South writes us for a 
teacher of Natural Sciences. Southerner pre- 
ferred. Salary, 1,200. 

An Eastern College President asks us to name 
a candidate for Principal of Preparatory. Must 
teach Latin and Greek. Salary, $1,200 or over. 
An A-l position. College stands second to none. 

Same College President asks us to name a man 


for Professorship of French and German, The 
one securing this place will be fortunate. 

A Private School in a large Western City asks 
us to name a candidate for mary Work. Must 
be a woman of the highest culture. A good 
place. $500, 

The Principal of a Boys’ Academy writes us for 
a man to teach Latin and Greek, or German and 
French and Mathematics. Must be able to pre- 
pare for Harvard. 

These are a few of the numerous calls of the 
past few days. For these positions we bave no 
suitable candidates. The chances ate that there 
will not be a half-dozen write us for all these 

laces. (We have often advertised special pos- 
Rione for weeks without receiving a reply.) 
Send us your application, with full set of testi- 
monials, and a letter stating you are a to 
pay the commission as per our contract, and we 
will recommend you at once, If you are suited 





CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 and 72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICACO. 


for either of the above positions 





PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Positions in Colleges, Academies, and Normal Schools, $500 to$2,000; 162 calls for 


mar, Intermediate, and Primary 


aay brings new ones. we free. 


A Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies” 
26 Gupeceetentenctes, $850 to $2,500 
68 ncipalships, $450 to $2,500; 51 
Assistants, Gram- 


Teachers, $480 to $1500; also many positions for specialists. Every 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 





This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E, PLUMMER, General Manager. 





Enrojiment in the New York Bureau entitles you to duplicate enrollment in each of the other 


State Bureaus of the Leayue. 


E. Ll. 


Teachers and School Officers s 


ould address for circulars, 
MONROE, Manager, 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK. 





oMAN'S EXCH, y, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Bu Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
— etc., to 8c Families and 
Churches. Also Boo nographers. 
Copyiste and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address Miss ©, L. WERNER, 

329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
NO FE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS. 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
tent ore with Peotone 





FOR REGISTRATION 


pe Teachers 

VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; t variety ; many of the 
best for stamp. in ‘ sind 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N ¥. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


Grok an TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
8 East 147TH Street, N. Y 


Teachers 








Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Incomes. 








For full particulars 
address the 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














feEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, tor Universities, Uol- 
l Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schoois careftilily recommended to 
ts. Selling and renting of school property 
oor. Fresrrrer and achool aeunnlice Test 
refereness . E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 
ON SHORT NOTICE. 
Du the months of August and September. 
there be many vacancies that must be filled 
on “short notice.” The “rush” has already be- 
gun. We daily receive letters and telegrams, 
asking us tv nominate candidates for given 
vacancies. If not yet located, let us bear from 
you. Address, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 


School and College Bureau, 
ELMauRST, LLL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agen 
Introduces to yoy families, 


su- 
and Governesses de at — 

‘or every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good scl 


hools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS WANTE 














American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis, 





For larger or chan of 


location 
tio: 


address Teachers’ Co-operative n, 170 
State Street, Chieago, Il, Brewer, 


° 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


100 BrsLe House, 
4th Ave, & 8th 8t., NEW YORK, 
TEACHERS WANTED 


at once for some of the best salaried Tw 
itions in city and country schools. Make 
application without delay, inclosing 
tamp. 

HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


RECISTRATION $1.00. 
AGENTS WANTED! 
Teachers desiring to change their loca- 





tion will do well to enclose a stamp for 
application blank to ‘‘ The Normal Teach- 
ers’ Bureau,” Renovo, Clinton Co., Pa. 





CHARLES B, KELLEY, Manager. 


‘Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M, 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the “* New Education " in it- 
simplest and most practical form, while it care- 
tully avoids the Vagaries and impracticable fans 
cles of the mere theorist. Ali of its methods have 
been tested in the school-room. 
Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise 
furm the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. It grew up in the class-room and is 
thus specially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 
“Every school library should have a copy of it 
and —_ teacher of mathematics Will find it in- 
dispensable.” —Nat. Jour. of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was tor many years 
Principal of the First State Normal Sc of 
Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
2114 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont 8t. W. 5th St. 
Studio Building BOSTON, er PAUL, MINN. 











GENERAL 


SUBSCRIPTION_AGENTS 


POR ALL _ 


TEACHERS’ EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


INCLUDING 


PAPERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
MAG oe Es, 


Humboldt Library of Popular Science. 


We 








ve with each Cash Subscription a Valuable 
remium; or, we will quote you a Liberal 
Club Rate Discount. 


WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF 


PAPERS: PREMIUMS 


Before wou onder, stating apers wanted and 
see what ‘ MAVE TO OFFER. IT W 
PAY YOU. —_ 


WE HAVE 


General Western Agency 


FOR ALL THE 


SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS 


AND THOSE OF THE 
Teachers’ Publishing Company. 
WE PUBLISH 

The Evolution of * Dodd,” 
Succeasful Writing, 
Pictures of the Presidents, 
Dime Wisdom Series, 
The Laws of Heredity, 
The Kingdoms of Nature, 
AND EASY LESSONS on rue 


CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES, 


including the Constitution itself, and the best 
IISTORY of its ADOPTION ever WRITTEN, 


Books for Teachers and Pupils a Spectalty. 
Circulars Sent on Application. 


We furnish anything in the Schoo) Suppiv or 
Educational line at Publisbers’ pelea” oe : 
paid. Please remember this and esod 

usa trial order. 


N. W. KNOWLES & COMPANY, 
PUSLI‘HERS BOOKSELLERS, 
And Dealers in General School Supplies, 

7. 


204 Dearbora St., CHICAGO 








and Classes 





— — 


—=— <. - HARRISGURG ra 
©) DW KURTENKNABE & SONS.” 








Good places for successful teachers. Circulars on 
application, 


144 pages. 26 cents postpaid, 
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THE QUESTION BOX. 


(The following questions relat > to civil govern- 
ment. ] 

What is government? Government is 
the power, which has the control, direction, 
and administration of laws. 

Define civil government and law. Civil 
government vests its powers in officers 
elected by the people or appointed by some 
authority. Law isa rule of action. 


Fast Trains for Thousand Islands 
Leave Grand Central Station daily, via 
New York Central at 4:50 P.M., with 
through Wagner sleeping car to Clayton, 
and at 9:15 P.M., with through Wagner 
sleeping car to Cape Vincent, via Utica, 
making direct connections with steamers 
for Alexandria Bay and Thousand Island 
resorts. 


Why is government necessary? Govern- 
ment is necessary to protect the rights of 
the people. 

hat are rights? Rights are those prin- 
ciples upon which people have a justclaim. 


Improved Train Service for Adirondack 
Mountains. 

A through Wagner sleeping car for 
Paul Smith’s and Tupper ke Station 
leaves Grand Central Station daily, on the 
North Shore Limited at 4:50 P.M., via 
New York Central. 


Define political rights. Political rights 
are those which every citizen has in shar- 
ing in the government. 


Through Drawing-Room Car for Rich- 
field Sprin 

on fast express train leaving Grand Cen- 

tral Station at 10:50 A.M., arriving Rich- 

field Springs, 7:15 P.M. 


Define civil rights. Civil rights are 
those which govern the actions of our 
every-day life. 


Saratoga Specials via New York Central. 

Fast trains for Saratoga with through 
Wagner palace cars leave Grand Central 
Station via New York Central at 9:00 
A.M., 3:30 P.M., and 7:30 P.M., and on 
Saturdays only, the Saratoga Limited, at 
2:00 P.M. 





Name six different forms of govern- 
ment that have been known to exist. Pa- 
triarchal, theocracy, monarchy, aristoc- 
racy, democracy, republic. 

plain the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment. It is one in which the father is the 
chief or ruler of the family. Abraham 
was a patriarchal ruler. 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 


Writing of a recent trip across the moun- 
tains of West Virginia a gifted journalist 


says : 

‘Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy 
my 3) of trees. The sun has disappeared in 
a ball of fire at his ‘ yr ag trod hese,” but 
the vivid lighting of the western sky by 
the still upturned illumining face below 
the horizon is in marked contrast to the 
gathering shades behind the rushing train. 
From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from 
brink to brink, we almost fly. Like a 
flashing transformation, rendering almost 
past belief the fact that the scene is in the 
midst of the Alleghanies,comes a bit of 
landscape gardening with all the beauties 
of walks and hedges and bright hued 
flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the center—Buckhorn Wall, the 
most noted and most admired view that 
can be had from any known point in the 
Alleghany range. ‘o enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive 
wall of cut stone was erected for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, and more 
than a hundred feet above the foundation 
rock, As the river makes an abrupt turn 
at right angles, a deep canyon is opened 
up for miles. Range after range of moun- 
tains disappear behind each other. The 
shadowy outlines of single peaks steal out 
through the haze.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio is 
a majestic panorama of the grandest views 
on the continent and all endowed with 
historic interest. 


Explain the theocratic form. It is one 
in which the laws that govern the people 
are received directly from God. Sena 
The Hebrews who received their laws di- 
rect from God on Mt. Sinai. 


- | pret their laws. 
*| were some such forms of government. 


The aristocratic form is one in which 
the government is managed by a privileged 
order of men distinguished for their rank 
or wealth. Example: Ancient Venice, 
and at present, House of Lords, England. 

The monarchical form %is a go vernment 
in which the supreme power is in the 
hands of one person. 

State the forms of monarchical govern- 
ments. Absolute, limited, hereditary, and 
elective. 

What is an absolute monarchy? It is a 
monarchy in which all the power is vested 


in or proceeds from one individual. Ex- 
——: Russia. , 
hat is a limited monarchy? It isa 


monarchy in which the ruler or monarch 
is restricted by a constitution. It is some- 
times called a constitutional monarchy. 
Example : England. 

What is a hereditary monarchy? Iltisa 
monarchy in which the throne passes from 
father to son or from the monarch to his 
successor by inheritance. Example: Ger- 
many. 


A Clean Track on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The locomotives drawing the Pennsylvania 
Limited and other trains on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are standard hard coal bi 
there are no annoying cinders; the great steel 
tracks are stone ballusted, so there no dust 
from that source. Thus it comes about that one 
travels over the Pennsylvania Route in cleanli- 
ness, comfort and safety. The Pennsylvania 
Limited, with its unapproached equipment of 
Pullman Vestibuled puawing and State-room. 
Sleeping, Dining, Smoking Library and Observ- 
ation Cars, on which there are ladies’ maids, 
stenographers and typewriters, tinancial and 
os reports, as well as ail other conveniences of 

ouse. 
from Stations, foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
Streets at 10:00 A.M., every day, for Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


urners, hence 


What is an elective monarchy? Itisa 
monarchy in which the monarch is elected 
for life and at his death another one is 
elected or appointed by the people. 

Explain the democratic form of govern- 
ment, 
meet together to make, execute, and inter- 
In ancient Greece there 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure sick headache, 








Ket S- Yor 
: Ng paded 
Schools: 


A manual for the use 
of Educational Material. 
Nineteen chapters, 116 


pages. 
Price, 25 cents by mail. 
This book is_ pro- 
nounced the best thing of 
the kind ever published. 


ever your grade. 

At least four depart- 
ments of instruction are 
being carried on simul- 


taneously in the lowest grades of our best primary schools—Language 


Work, Form Study, the Teaching of 


Color, and Number Work. Each of 


them should be given an important place in the ungraded school, and 


for this reason they are defined and 
this book, 
If you wish your orders filled 


explained in detail in the pages of 


promptly for Helps For Ungraded 


Schools, say that you saw the advertisement in THr ScHoot JouRNAL. 


MILTON 


BRADLEY CoO., 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 





ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense 
treatment of the whole subject. itis clear and 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely 
free from the entangling technicalities that are so 
frequently found in books of thisclass. Itadvo- 
cates no individual system, but egyenis to the 
intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can 
theretore be as successfully used by the average 
teacher of reading as by the trained elocutionist. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


y JOHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years 
in teach yetrrrey and has, therefore, had ex- 
ceptional facilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced. All persons who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
convenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes 
in pronunciation in public and private schools, 

to the needs of the general student. 





150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school intreduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SON 


Neo. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We 40 amiss to spend sevén or eight years mere’ 


1 
and Greek as it be learned coaily and in 
cone i's Anabasia, eac , x, ant 


each to teachers, $1.80, 
- and 
and to ail other 
7 


Manesca’s French Serica, 


together so much miserable Lata 
Gospel of St. John, and 


Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


2 Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's Schooi 


ae. 
dample pages of Interinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


It will interest you, what- bY 


COOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


No, not Cool, but filled with that Restful, Har- 
moniqus, Soothing Music, which helps one 
wonderfully to Endure Extremes of 
Weather, Hot or Cold. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 1. 44 pieces. ..81 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 2. 81 pieces...... #1 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 pieces... ....... 1 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC. 


-.-. 81 
ras..@1 
OUNG PLAYERS’ POP’L’R COL, 5ipieces $1 
CLASSIC 4-HAND COLLECTION. 19 duets #1 
OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. 100 pieces. 50c. 


VOCAL. 
On the whole, the most popular collection of light, 
as xt company entertaining songs, 1s COL- 
GK SONGS. 8&2 brizht melodies. 50 

cents. nya ) 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 37s 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 3% songs...... 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. Low Voice. 


0 OES 
— CLASSICS. 


CLASSIC BAR. AND BASS SONGS 3 
cones . nse Vininil atin 5 ake s wae ehebeiinn 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 36 songs » 
CLASSIC VOCAL DUETS. 26 duets: ....... $1 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 
SEE KitAdecudtanad: aceemaeambun a. o00ee oe $1 


Send on your $, and receive book by return mail. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing 
and ts? Ma 





Models 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation ; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
These MODELS have been owe d designed 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in cemy 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of bot 
Solids and Tablets a in a carefully ed 
series, are grea or ac- 
curacy and beauty, and are furn at the 
lowest possibie D inay They have been adopted 
by the lead ities of the country, and area 
lutely mee to co! teaching of 
Form and wing in every stage, and es y 
at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
97 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


tae 





ERS will confer a favor by mention- 





the ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
comm ith advertisers, 


hotel, club or office, leaves New York | oo 


It is one in which all the people] p 


Get Hood’s 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take any other, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia possesses superior curative 
power by virtue of its peculiar combination, pro. 
portion and preparation. Be sure to get Hood's. 

“In one store the clerk tried to induce me to 
buy their own instead of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
But he could not prevail on me te change. I told 
him I knew what Hood’s Sarsaparilla was, I had 
taken it, was perfectly satisfied with it, and did 
not want any other.” Mrs. ELLA A. GoFP, 6] 
Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
tife to teach in the Schools of the State. 

Lge Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
em 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo! 
mdent who will 








= 


mmuissioner or City Superiu' 

forward a recommendation for appointment to 

the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 

—_ to the school to which the appointment is 
le. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, 0 moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered’ in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
in A ceeds Reading, Writing and Spelling 

yu 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For culars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
8. CAPEN, Pu.D. 
M. MILNE, PH.D. 





THoM. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 

rincipal of the school where the work was per- 
Semel, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica! 
phy, American History and Civil Govern- 

ment. 


NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 


ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 
By Prof ARTHUR L. BAKER, Stevens High 
School. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LOCIC OF ALCEBRA. 

By Prof. ELLery W. Davis. Univ. of South 
Garolina. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of Price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER co, 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry: 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the abov® 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust 
Drhwing. 











Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
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Pennsylvania Geological Reports. 


(Full sets or odd vols ) and shells 
of N. J. coast for sale or to ex- 
change for books, natural 
history specimens, op- 
tical instruments, or 
offers. 








CHAS. LeR. WHEELER, Cape May, N. J. 


—_—_ 





By Correspondence. 


Many teachers are so located that they 
cannot avail themselves of courses in 
Normal or other pedagogical schools, yet 
wish to do what they can in the way of 
special professional study. 

At the suggestion of a prominent educa- 
tor, I have arranged to give to such teach- 
ers the help that may enable them to 
secure the most practical benefit from 
their home study. Teachers desiring ad- 
vice or aid in connection with any matter 
of school work are invited to address 


CHAS. J. MAJORY, East Orange, N. J. 
Address duringJuly and Aug., Toms Rives, N. J. 


Di psease 
1cura 


EVERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE; 
“+ whether torturing, disfiguring, humilating. 
itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply- 
or blotchy, with loss of hair .from pimples to the 
most distressing eczemas, and every humoret the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
1s speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTI 
curRA the great Skin Cure, CuricurRA SOAP, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Curt- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicans and all other remedies fail. This 
is strong la , but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest 
their wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 
efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, S0c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre by Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for **‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


<a Pimples. bluckhea is, chapped and oily _ae? 
8 


bn prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 











lar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 


De. 











> =o 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 





A SEVERE 
ATTACK OF 


BOVININE 


IMTLOEWEA, or “LA CRIPED” 





Always leaves the System in a The TONIC and NUTRI- 
Weak and Exhausted Condition.™ B Ovi N l N Eeenr. will alleviate the 
feeling of lassitude and depression and tone up both body and mind to their normal 


state. Ask your Physician about it. C 


M. HURLBURT, M. D., of South Dennis, 


Mass., writes : ‘“‘ I am convinced that for a person requiring a gentle stimulant, com- 
bined with food of a highly nutritive quality, I have never found an article so 
eminently fitted to fill that place as your BOVININE.’’ 





AROUND THE WORLD 
“*Ex-Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, 
of Beatty's Celebrated Organs 
and Pianos, bas returned 









the World.”’—News. 


} Only $35; Pianos $130 
~ —. Warranted ten (10) years, 
a= Write for Catalogue. 
Beatty, Washington, New Jersey 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishmentin the 
World for the treatment of Hair 
and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, Warts, 
Superfiuous Hair, Birthmark 

Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Re 

Nose, Red Veins, Oily Skin, 
Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, Bar- 
ber’s Itch, Scars, Pittings, Pow- 
der Marks. Bleaching, Facial 
Development, Hollow or Sunk- 
en Cheeks, etc. Consultation 


Z » 
tudress or call upon Daniel F. 





address recei’ 
bRN HH. WOODBURY 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New Work City. 
FACIAL SOAP, at Druggists or by mail, S@ cts. 


DEAF ss smruars 





Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX 
eul,, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for ; “ 





N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, |*7=4™=2* ETC. 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the facilities of the Den ayy for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
‘disposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blan 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


rietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. e 


SS BEATTY'S. ORGANS | 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliabic 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a speciality. 

Refers to A. M. Keliogg, Editor SCHOOL JouRNA'. 


OR SALE OR TO RENT.—The South Orange 
a (N. J., Academy ; steam heated, well venti- 
lated, ample Sounds ; will accomodate 125 
scholars; price’ $8,000; rent $600; an excellent 
opportunity to secure a good school in well-im- 
proved neighborhood. EDW. P. HAMILTON 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


home from @ tour Around | 











all current books 
PRINCIPLES, tur teachers of all 
METHODS, ae. f - 
00ks received as 
KINDERGARTEN, soon as published. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 1) pase descriptive 
catalogue cents. 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these 


books is the largest 
and most pope. 
It embraces books 
by such authors as 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
| PRIMARY EDUCATION, 


| SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Parker, Patridge, 
‘SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS jfughes, Welch. 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Seeley, Joseph 


Payne, Fitch, Tate 
Currie, Love, Shaw 


| Allen, Gardner 
New Catalogue Free Woodbull, Perez 
| Send for circulars of ous | Quick, Browning 


|“ Standard ” Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
| tional Bureau, etc. 6t page list of 1,000 Books 


ks and circulars. | for School Libraries, 6 cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW VORK AND CHICAGO 

























~ 


from the Select 


r lb. 


$i ibs. 0 


ouinie and state if 
Goods. ‘dead af base fone iol 
address The 





TME CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Ger Pacwium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. guaran 
New Premiums of Imported China, 
— of a and » = 
et sg - "Special — We will send by mail a Trial Order o 
- #4 our very Fine Teas on 

‘want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, 
Sun-Sun Chop. No Hum 
Order to the Old Relia 
reat American Tea Co., a1 and 33 Vesey St., New 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


teed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
, &c., given away with 
ards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
cellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 65 


receipt of $2.00. When eoderung be 
Voone Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 

. Remember hy only in Fuse 
and enjoy a cu Good Tea. Foz 
Le het .¥. P.O. Box 283. 


STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. | 

The surface waters in the Gulf Stream | 
teem with minute life of all kinds. There | 
the young of larger animals exist, micro- | 
scopic in size, and adult animals which | 
never grow large enough to be plainly | 
visible to the naked eye occur in immense 
quantities. By dragging a fine silk net | 
behind the vessel, these minute forms are 
easily taken; and, when placed in glass 
dishes, millions uncounted are swimming 
backward and forward. When looked at 
through a microscope, we see young jelly- 


fishes, the young of barnacles, crabs, and 
shrimps, besides the adult microscopic 
species, which are very abundant. The | 
toothless whale finds in these his only | 
food. Rushing through the water, with | 
mouth wide open, by means of his whale- | 
bone strainers the minute forms are sepa- 
rated from the water. Swallowing those 
obtained after a short period of straining, | 
he repeats the operation. The abundance | 
of this kind of life can be judged from | 
the fact that nearly all kinds of whales 
exist exclusively upon these animals, most 
of them so small that they are not noticed | 
| on the surface. 





Captain Hulzworth, of Cleveland, tells 
| curious story of a flock of sparrows. 
Che cat belonging to his house was in the} 
habit of capturing one of the birds to} 
satisfy her own appetite, while the Captain's | 
wife fed the sparrows with crumbs. This 
was not practiced many times before the | 
wily little birds took precautions against | 
further depredations by a constant look: 
out, all flying in a body on the first indi- 
cation of a spring from Tabby. At last, | 
one day, after she had been frustrated by | 
this manceuvre and sat patiently awaiting 
the return of the birds, they held a con- | 
vention on the fence, conducted, like | 
many human conventions, with much un- | 
intelligible chattering. and resumed their | 
repast. After the cat had become satistied | 
that they were too much engrossed in| 
eating to notice her, she made another 
spring. The birds were up in an instant, 
and, instead of flying away as usual, they 
formed themselves in a hollow square, 
and charged upon the foe. Some got up- | 
on the cat’s back, and scratched and| 
pecked with all their might, others flew | 
right into her face, while the balance} 
chased her. The cat was so surprised at | 
first that she stood unable to move. The | 
birds became more and more infuriated, 
and fought so savagely that they drove | 
the foe down the garden path on a full 
galop and under the barn. The returned | 
to their feast, and were left unmolested | 
the rest of the wimer, the cat keeping at 
a safe distance whenever they appeared. | 


IMPORTANT. | 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express: and Carriage Hire, and stop at the | 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. | 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and | 
upwards per day, European pan, Elevators and 
al) Modern Conveniences. | 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-class hotel i the City. 


The little coral animals commenced 
their busy career during the Silurian age. 
building limestone reefs and making the | 
beautiful chain coral which can still be 
seen on the limestone cliffs in the Western 
States. Another kind of animal, related | 
to the coral polyp, and called a ‘‘crinoid,” 
must have greatly added to the beauty of | 
the Silurian seas. We tind its remains in | 
the shape of a curiously carved, six-sided | 
body. From each of five sides a lily-like 
arm was sent off, and the animal was/| 
fastened to the rock by a stem running | 
from the center of the sixth side. Pro-| 
fessor Agassiz called them ‘stone lilies.” | 

Other layers of rock are composed | 
wholly of the remains of queer animals | 
called ‘ trilobites.” They beleng to the 
same family as our lobsters, and varied in 
size from one sixth of an inch to twe feet | 
in length. There were two great de-| 

ressions running lengthwise in their | 

»dies, which divided them into three 
lobes. They had also the same ring-like 
divisions running around the body as are 
| seen in lobsters. 


00) oison 

Blood P 

| Is very liable to follow contact of the hands or 

| face with what is known as poison ivy, especially 
| in bot weather, or if the body is perspiring treely. 

| The trouble may oubaide or time, only to 

pear in aggravat orm when opportunit 

omers. The t purifying powers of Hood's 
s hiy jcate every trace ot 
poison from the blood, as the cures it has accom- 
plished a pee we show. It aiso cures scrofula, 
sait rheum and other affections arising trom 
impure or poisoned blood. 














By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer'’s 
Pills. Asa remedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of tne 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 
“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 


diarrhea While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything 1 wanted 
to say. F was then having some 25 or 30 


stools per day The doctors ordered a medi- 


cine that 1 was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to 1 I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills About two o'clock in the after 


noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to I better lu the morning 
the again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which | did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 


doctors came 


next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so‘did I 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 


end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. 1 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“Ayer’s Pills ar 


The Best 


1 have ever used for headaches, and the, 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 


— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va 

“I was a sufferer for years from dys 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found ro 
permanent relief until I commenced taxing 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com 
plete cure.” George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. . AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggiestse and Dealers in Medicine 


AIDS ius 





To 


TRATION. 


| FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 


INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market, 500 entirely new and clegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure desagn 
17 x2 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid tor 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO.. 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


ACCENTS WANTED. 


EA CHERS?’ 800Ks. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


deseripuve cones gq itine, comslogue 
Vv 
logue free if you far School Libra- 


mention this paper 
_ Largest stock ; largest — °3 ¥ _ 
i iscounts; promptness. oes uy @ us 
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¥. L. KELLOGG & ©O., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinten Place, N. Y. 185 Wabash Av., Chicago 
I EADERS will confer a favor by men- 

oning the JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 
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American Book Company 


INCORPORATED 
Publishers of School Text-Books heretofore issued by 


D. Appleton & Co., 


New York; A. S. Barnes & Co., 


New York; Harper & Bro., New York; Ivison, Blakeman 
& Co., New York; Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 


The publications of the American Book Company include the following standard and popular text-books for 
primary and common-school use. They are adapted to the school methods of all sections of the country and present 
a varied list from which the most judicious selection can be made. 


DICTIONARIES. Webster's School Dictionaries, abridgments of the 
great Unabridged, including Webster’s Primary Dictionary, Common School Dic- 
tionary, High School Dictionary, Academic Dictionary, and Condensed Dictionary. 


READERS. Appleton’s School Readers, with word manuals and charts ac- 
companying them ; Harper’s New Readers, just completed ; Barnes’s New Readers, 
with manuul for sight reading and word lessons; Harvey's Graded School Readers, 
in five numbers; McGuffey’s Revised Readers, in six numbers, with an alternate 
series for supplementary reading; Swinton’s Readers in five numbers, with a 
Classical English or Sixth Reader, and an advanced series in four numbers for sup- 
plementary reading ; Swinton & Cathcart’s Standard Supplementary Readers in six 
numbers ; Johonnot’s Historical Readers and Natural History Readers, and Mc- 
Guffey’s Natural History Readers. 

SPELLERS. Swinton’s Word Book Series in three numbers; Harvey's 
Graded School Speakers; McGuffey’s Revised Spellers; Metcalf’s Speller and 
Language Book; Watson's Spellers; Johonnot’s Sentence and Word Book, 
together with a large number of writing spellers of various plans. 

ARITHMETICS. The list includes the standard authors, all recently revised. 
Appletons’ Standard Arithme:ics, by Rickoff; White’s New Arithmetics; Barnes's 
National Arithmetics; Harper's Arithmetics, by French; Harper's New Arithme- 
tics; Milne’s Inductive Series in three books; Shoemaker and Lawrence’s New 
Practical Arithmetic ; Robinson's Shorter Course in two books; Fish's Arithmetics 
in two books ; and Ray's Revised Arithmetics in three books. 

CEOCRAPHY. Appletons’ Standard Geographies; Barnes’s New Series, 
the Elementary and Complete ; Guyot’s Geographies ; Harper's Geographies ; The 


For High School and College classes the list of the 
most popular text-books in all departments of the Natu 





Eclectic Geographies, the old series in three books and the new series in two books; 
Monteith’s Geographies ; Nile’s Geographies ; and Swinton’s Geographies. Nearly 
all of these books have special State Editic ns for some or all the States. 

CRAMMAR AND LANCGUACE. The list includes new and striking 
works by Conklin, Metcalf & Bright, Long, Lyte, Maxwell and Stickney, tozcther 
with the standard books of Swinton, Harvey, Holbrook, Clark, Kerl, Quackenbos 
and Wells. 

HISTORY. Barnes’s Series, including Brief History of Greece, Rome, Eng. 
land and France, and the popular Brief History of the United States ; The Eclectic 
Histories, by M. E. Thalheimer; Eggleston’s Histories of the United States; 
Quackenbos’s Elementary and Schoo! Histories; Niles’ History of the United 
States ; Swinton’s Histories, including the First Lessons, the Condensed History of 
the United States, and the Outlines of the World’s History. 

PENMANSHIP. Appietons’ Standard Copy Books; Barnes’s New Copy 
Books ; Harper’s Copy Books; Eclectic Copy Books; Payson, Dunton and Scrib- 
ner's Copy Books; Spencerian Penmanship, and Spencer’s Copy Books. Each 
series has been recently revised and great attention has been paid to grading and the 
distribution of letters, 

PHYSIOLOGY. Works by Brown, Johonnot and Bouton, Tracy, Dalton, 
Smith, Steele and Walker, and four different series prepared under the direction of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

DRAWINC. The Eclectic Series; Barnes’s Popular Series ; Krusi’s Free- 
Hand, Inventive and Industrial Drawing Books; White’s Revised Drawing, with 
sets of models for teachers and pupils ; and Bartholomew's Drawing Books. 


American Book Company includes the best known and 
ral Sciences, Higher Mathematics, German, French, 


Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Mental and Moral Science, Pedagogy, etc. 
The general price-list of the publications of the American Book Company will be mailed on request to any 


school officer or teacher. 


Any book on this list will be sent by mail or express to any part of the United States or 


Canada, without extra charge for transportation, on receipt of the published price. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


306 AND 808 BroaDWay, NEW YORK 


187 WALNUT STREET, CINCINNATI 


258 AND 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGo 





CHOOL 


BOOKS. 


All the American Educational Publications, Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 


code, mailed on application. 


Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BARNES’ JET BLACK INK 
THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Used Exclusively in New York City Schools. Send 10 cents for 
trial-bottle. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens. 


Popularly known as the 


“P. D. & S. PENS.” 


“ No, 117.* the Ideal school Pen, Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


A. §, BARNES & 6O., 111 & 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘sors 


SUPPLIES 
Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 











J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
{ East 147TH STREET, 
J New York. 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUsIC, FINE ARTS, te ne MB 





CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $9 to 

° on to 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS 5 per term. ‘Boara and room including Steam 

eat an ectric Ri r week. 

French Publisher and Bookseller For Lilustrated Onlendar moe full information, 
$51 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. | iddress 


Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. | £. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 





AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 


WE PUBLISH 


Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry, Trigonometry. 
Our Language, by Southworth & Goddard. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, by the same authors, 
Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Readers. 
Our Republic: A Civil Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
tudents’ Series of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS. 1890. 


Reed & Kellogg’s One-Book Course in En- 
glish. A complete text-book on grammar and 
composition. Leading the pupil by a series of ob- 
servation lessons to discover and apply the princi- 
ples that underlie the constitution of the sentence, 
and that control the use of grammatical forms. 


Anderson’s Light Gymnastics. A guide to 
systematic insiruction in physical training in 
schools, gymnasia, etc. Teachers’ price, $1.50. 

English Classic Series. New Numbers. (75) 
Webster's Reply to Hayne; (76-77) Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome; (78) American Patriotic 
Selections; (85) Shelley's Skylark, and Adonais ; 
(86) Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth ; (87) Spencer’s 
Philosophy of Style; (8) Lamb’s Essays of Elia ; 
(89) Cowper’s Task. Book II, (90) Wordsworth’s 
Selected Poems. 








Macvane’s Working Principles of Political 
Economy. A clear and attractive text-book for 
beginners, 


Baker’s Elementary Psychology. With pre 
tical application to education and the conduct of 
life ; including an outline of logic. 


Historical Classic Readings. 12 cents pe 
copy. (1) Irving’s Discovery of America }§ 
Columbus; (2) Capt. John Smith's Settlement 
of Virginia; (3) v. Bradford's History “ 
Plymouth Plantation ; ) Gov. Hutchinson’ 
King Philip’s War, and Witchcraft in New Eng 
land ; (5) Shea’s Discovery and Exploration of the 
Mississippi Valley ; (6) he am Champlain and 
his Associates ; (7) Parkman’s Braddock’s Deteat 
8: Everett’s First Battles of the Revolution; ? 

Shakespeare’s Plays. (Ac/loge’s Edition). Mid- arton’s Colonial Pioneers; (10) Parton's Heroes 
summer Night’s Dream ; Winter's Tale. of the Revolution, 








EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











woo” /Ward’s Natural Science Establishment.|vr'si<0= 
Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | SpeSietor sy acts 
Reliet Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 





